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FOREWORD 



AlHi'oiigh stall development is not a new term, in fecent years it has 
reached a level of high priority concern to teachers, admimstrators. support 
personnel and the public. • ' ^ 

New devrlopments. techniques in'teachinj^tcchnologies for support in 
teaching and learning, and rapidly changing educational circ^lmstances 
require that all personnel become a part of the continuous re-educational • 
experience. I ime nfeds differing experiences exis't; materials to support 
re-iraining eflorts are essentiaj; and determining the moijt efficient and 
elleetive mode lor conduct irig extended learning is of major importance. 

f-ducation has been responsive to "forward looking" challenges of our 
society but to continue to be responsive, teachers must be equipped to adopt 
and adapt new and improved techniques and must be professionally 
rcceptivl- to the fact that teaching and learning, and preparing to teach is an 
ongoing experience. 

• I his volume provides insight iruo a variety bf models, experiences, and 
-research based results. It is .intended to provide a resource guide for 
improved in-serviceprogNms and'for potential adaptations for overall staff 
development. 

,1.. Harland Ford 

I^eputy Commissioner 
^ Texas Education Agency 
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PREFACE 



'v^o\v^d<iesan educational innovation come into being? Hin^srght often 
enaWtSi^s to invent purposeful and directed reasons, particularly if we 
choo\e toapplya pattern ofselectiveanalysistothecomflexma/e ©(factors 
that contribute to the implementation of the particular innovation. 

Kor example, much has been wriu.en about Mainslreaming, the major 
educational thrust of the late 1970's. Some of thi^ material suggests that this 
concept enrierged as a logical extension of civil rights and represented the ' 
growing concern of educators themselves. More likely, Maipstreamingcame 
about because of a great deal of political pressure, which resulted in'the'' 
passage- of a law and the appropriation of federal and state funds. This 
approjV'i*J»on probably encouraged educators tAsKift their attention to the. 
new concept, in an effort to achieve national attention a^id'funding. 

The point is that however appropriateand useful an innovation may be, 
its causes usually are untraceable and its motivating factors are at times 
' ilU^gical. Perljapsit is only when an innovation reaches the second stage of ink 
development that hj^nchmarks begin to appear in the program activities, 
allowing systematic tracking to occur. In short, ration^.ity and hard 
evidence rhay indeed be second-stage ingredients. - \ ^ ' 

Such may be the case wit h the Teacher Corps Network. Vhe seeds of this 
concept were probably sown dxij^^g the early I970's, a,s ecftjcators groped, 
their- way out of the chaos^of the previous decade. After viewing thp obvious 
failure of so many w^ll-meaning programs, educators in the late 1960's 
partially withdrew from (he public arena. Certainly, the period was marked 
by the lack vibrant new ideas. Then, during tlj«tearly 1970's, peopleJbegan 
to talk \yith one another, sharing problems and gainlngsupport and strength 
1rom this sharing. A careful reading of the agendas of national conferences 
held during this period reveals^that sessions were increasingly devoted to the 
discussion and study of common problems. Embryonic clusters of concerned 
professionals began to emerge at various levels of education. Some slates 
began fostering the development of Teacher Centers, ^which were really 
systems for linking people concerned about changin^nd improving 
professional practice. Althoug^fthe word Network had not yet been applied M 
to suc>h developments, some of the elements were clearly present. 

I he early I970N were marked by this groping for purpose and 
definilton. Now, hfoweveri^wilh' the Teacher Corps Network well into Its 
second stage of development, the time has come when a thoughtful 
examination. is possible. * 

lh\f¥ book represents a compilation of material relatjfl to the Texas 
Teacher Corps Network projects. It was designed apd coordinated b;^ Drs. ; 
Freiberg and Olivare? to assist universities, schools, and communities 
wishing to work together to effect personal and social change. Teacher Corps 



is, first of all, a promoter and tacilhator of the process of learning. The 
imfortance of instilhng moral behavior inpersonafand public lif^is stressed 
in all aTspccts oJ the project. The concept itsdf is an aid to making operational 
the democratic philosophy of life, training interns and practicing teachers 
not only as dispensers of knowlecfgc, but also as facilita'toft for the learning 
process. Our goal is thai students will acquire a firm sense of commitment to 
personal, as well as community development. We believe the democratic way 
of life has at its core these elements of both individual anci civic 
responsibility, * ^ 

John Guzman, Ph.D. 
ExeciKive Secretary 
Texas Teacher Corps Network 
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• INTRODUCTION 



C oncern^^or the impMvemeifKbf education for all children are maqy. 
Th^se concerns stem frotlnhe recogiftfen and realization on the part of the 
schools, universities^ and the community that the current educational system 

^ is not respondingto the needs ofsocicty in its fullest potential. Until recently, 
we have accepud the fact that since school personneh are central to the 
learningaccomplishmentsofstudeats, more effective ways for the training of 
new and existing educational personnel are desirable. This desirability; 

^however, is not td^be inst^antly realized, for. there are monumental socio^. 
org^mzational isif&es and problems to be dealt wit^j and resolved. Concerns 

^ in sijfir areas as school desegregatjon, ,mulitculturalism, bilingualism, 

. national and state-legislation (P.L. 94-142 and Texas^ HB 163) are posinga 
tremendmjs -challenge ta,those involved in the preparation of educational 
personnel. Organizational concerns in thr professi^al prep^tion of 
educational personnel are rooted in a) the teacher supply and demand 
situation; b) the ev^r-increasing growth and influence of teacher 
organizations; c) the constant and gr^owing demands for change being made 
by school districts, d) statt teacher certification standards; and, e) pressures 
internal to the structure and research/ set^'ice orientations of col/eges and 
universities. All of these issues are interrelated and cannot be resolved in 
isolation. The implications for' universities, school 'districts and other 
agencies or organization's associated with the professional growth of - 
educators are phenomenally complex and pose a tremendous challenge. 

l eacher Corps. aS one of the most significant national responses tothis^ 
challenge, is preparing to enter its thirteenth year with an expa^ided and 
more elaborately .defined mission. Its major goals as written in the legislation 

to improve the educational opporjunities of children from low- 
income areas . . . to encourage colleges and univeikhies to broaden 
their teacher preparation programs . . . td encourage school districts to 
revise and improve their inservice training programs for educational ' 
personnel ... . . 

•provide for^he development of collaborative approaches amon^^ 
universities, ^tebool districts and community representatives. 

As a comprehensive schoof reform strategy, it proposes to create and 
demonstrate promising alternative ways for the professional development of 
new and practicing educational personnel. Its traditionally innovative 
characteristic has^llowed for the development, testingand further growth of " 
educational movements. It seems fitting to continue to discuss, not only in 
the context of current pract^s but also in a state of anticipation, the many 
issues relate to the challenges and unexplored opportunities that Can be 
provided by a Teacher Corps undertaking. 
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I his document represents ai^ attempt to capture issues, concerns, 
viewpoints and processes related to educationaT personnel training activity 
ot leacher C orps projects m 'the state ol lexas. It is a product that 
symboji/es the "share and exchange" concep{ of the Texas Teacher Corps' 

^ Network and which m part addresses individual projects^ responses to the 
national Teacher ( orps demonstration mandate. 

!t is di\ided into tour major sections. The first section sets forth a 
detinition tor inscrvice education, a pcrspeciive(5f its past, present and futur^^ 

. dimensions and the impact of innovations upon teacher and teacher 
educator inservice. This section also addresses the issue of teacher" 
involvement in decisions concerning the design, development and 
iniplementatioj of ?tiseryice education programs, 

Ihe st^ccfnd section explores the theoretical i^sue for program 
development as it relates to competency ba'sed education, preservice/ 
inservRc education, and l eacher Corps. I'he authors develop a viable basis 
for the construction of an ettective pro(?ssional preparation program. This • 
section also provides a thorough discussion on the Teacher Centering 
C oncept. Because, both leacher Corps and Teacher Centers are heavily 
involved n\ preservice and inservice developmental programs, there are 
striking commonalities between the two agencies. Teacher Centers cah be ^ 

^ seen historicailyasderivirvgfromtheconceptsoftheTeachcrCorpstraining 
^ complex, which has been described as "an organization designed to proi'ide 
preservice and inservice education for potential and practicing ed&eational 
pers(^nnel.** A typology of different types of Teacher Centers is outlined. ' , 
which allows the reader to allude to Teacher Com^needs. 

The third section deals primarily with" dired^piperiences of Teacher 
Corps projects in the state of Texas, These experiences were drgwn from 
projects at I he University of Texas at Austin, Texas Southern University, 
Prairie View A & M and the^Utiiversity of Houston, 

7 he tburth section deals with the dimensions of multicultural education 
in inservice training, learning centers as alternatives for inservice education 
and a propositiori for a fineartscomf^onent for alternative staff development 
, through leacher.Corps. 

Acknowledgements are in order to the people who made this doCivrtent 
possible: Diane Jones from the national Teacher Corps office and program 

" officer for the Texas Teacher Corps projects provided support and guidance 
during the planning stages; Dr. John Guzman, Executi^ Secretary for thc^ 
Texas Teacher Cor ps'net work; t he Teacher Corps direak from the state of 
lexas; and, the contributing authors. We wish to thartKMrs. Lynn Reyes, 
documentation coordinator for the University of Houston Teacher Corps 
Project, and Ms, Emma Halley, Administrative Assistant for The University 
of l exas at Austin project for their outstanding typing and docum^tation 
actnities. We also wish to thank Dj. IxfX Fasclcr for his oirfstanding 

^ technical adv^eand documentation expertise for the development of some 
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aspects of ihis document. All these individuals exeiYiplify th^ caliber of 
people in 1 eacher CVp^- ' ; 

In the spirit oT the underlying goals of the 'Network - sharing and 
collabDratic^n we hope tfiat this 'documeni will assist others invoJved in 
similar ventures. • \ 
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SECTION I . 

I. . ^ f 

lnser\icc Education: A-Definition, Delineation and 
Rationale. * A Preliminary Statement Prepared fpr the 
Texas Education Agency ^ 

, by Ben M. Harris, Professor, College of Education, 
The University of Texas at Austin 

Educational Staff Development and Its Implementation: 
Past, Present and Future 

by Lorrin Kennamcr, Dean, College of Education 
The University of Texas at Austiti and 
\ Gene E. Hall, Director, Research and Development 
Center, The University of Texas at Austin 

A Letter ih Harry on Governance 

^ by William H. Drummond; Priofcssqr 
College of Education 
University of Florida at Gainesville 



CHAPTER 1 



Inscrvice education is an aggregate of learning opportunities 
afforded the staff members of. schools for purposes of 
improving performance in already held and assigned jobs; 
through a planned program. 



Dr. Ben Harris has been actively involved with the Texas Educatfon 
y\gency in defining ! nservice Education for the State of Texas. This chapter 
IS being presented first to give the reader a perspective for each of the 
concluding sections. Other authors in this book add to the definition of 
inservice education through examples and experiences. 



/ '/iNSERVlCE EDUCATION: J 

I Ik DEFINJfriON, DEUNEATION AND RATIONALE , 

/ / A Prelimiriar.y Stat-enaent Prepared 

for the Jexas Education Agency* 
/. * " S\ Ben M. Harris • . ' 

\ While there are many Variations in definitions of inservice education 
provided by scht)lars*and pc^actitioners, there is al^o a great deal of similarity, 
m th^ absence ot unanimity, about the meaning of the term (Edelfeh & 
Johnson, 1975). A variety of closely related term>i have come,into common . 
.usage staff development (Bishop, 1975; Oeffeft, 1976), professional 
growth (Harris & Besscnt, 1969), on-the-jbb-tralning, continuing education 
("Cooperative Educational Research Laboratory," 1975), professTd^fcai 
development (Rea A^Arnspiger, 1970). These various terms have been used 
at different times, by different groups or individuals, often for highly 
specialized purjSoses. f his diversity, of terms has created a substantial 
amount of confusion regarding both the nature of inservice education and its 
relationship t6'other staffing tasks and programsMn ejementary and 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Kor purposes of plamiing, the following definition is proposed with a 
discussion of exclusion, inclusions and related concepts. This definition is. 
essentially that presented by Harris (1963), adapted somewhat on Jthe basis of 
positions talcch by various scholars and practitioners in subsequent years 
(Bishop and Harris 1975; Geffert, 1976; Rea>«nd Arnspige, 1970' Rubin 
1971), ^ 

4 

Definition * 

Inservice education is an aggregate of learning opportunities afforded 
the staff members of schools for purposes of improving performance in 
already held and assigned jobs, through ^planned program. ^ 

Fxdusions 

• Curficulum development, materials development, and organizing and 
evaluating instruction act^ivities engaged in by staff members for.purppses of 
improving the conditions under which they perform assigned job tasks are ' 
not included^*asa part of inservice education, as important as these may, be to 
the improvement of education, because they are not planned essentialiy as 
opportunities for learning. 

Learning opportunities afforded for purposes of advancement new 
positions or for personal satisfaction are not included as a part of inservice 
educatipn, because they are not planned with direct rffercnce to assigned 
jobs. . ' ^ 

• This statement was prepared for review and study by the Texas Education Agegty 
AdMsory C ouncil on Staff Development. Permission for print ing^was secured through 
the Associate Commissiorvcr's Office. ' / > 

; ^ / , • 



Learning opportunities accidentally or incidentally contributing ip 
improvement in performance on the job are not included, because they are'^ 
not planned ^ith such outcomes clearly anticipated. 

Inclusions ^ * ^ 

•Any kind of learning experience or' combination of events that are 
engaged in primarily to produce new and/or improved perfprmance»in job 
assignments is inservice education. V » 

[•xperiences which lead Vo degrees or certification, so» long as such 
credentials are secondary or incidental rather than the prirriary purposes, a^^e 
a part of inservice education. ^ ». 

Experiences planned by any person, agency, or institutiofi, Mjjen the ' 
outcomes anticipated are consistenj^wiJi(h*the planned program of the school 
organization being served, are a part of inservice education. 

Activities experienced anywhere ^of at anytime, when the outcomes 
anticipated ^re, consistent with the planned program of the school 
organization beijig served, are a part of inservice education, 

DifTcrentiations 

>. * 

1 he great array ^/terms sometimes treated as synonymy for inservice 
education (Fdelfelt and Johnson, l#75) creates confusion abovfl this crucial 
tasks area in school operations, but also diminishes understanding and 
appreciation- for other very important tasks related to staffing and staff 
development. Figure I below is one effort at a taxonomic analysis of at least 
some of the terms being utilized. Education is seen as both formal and 
inforifial. Operating routines are distinguished from de\^lopm|ftntal efforts. 
Inservice education is distinguished as one^f an array of staff Tie^elopment\^-' 
tasks following a scheme developed by Harris and Bessegt( 1 96i7 some years 
ago. This scheme has significance; pe/l\sips, in providing for clearly , 
distingViishable staff flevelopment task- i^as of four kinds: " ^ 

1, manpower planning; \^ ■/ 

2, staffing for in.struction; ^ " - • ^ ^ 
\ 3. organizing for instruction; and, t 

. ' 4' inservice editcalion. ' f ^ 

Xhese are not arbitrary distinctions, since the p«ople involved, the levels 
of thre hierarchy assunung resv|tonsibility, *nd the operating procedures tend 
,to"'bc quite Jifferent for each of thescfour tasks. 

Evaluation of education is identified separately.in Figure i since such** 



efforts tend to permeate any and all aspects of the formal school operation, 
and ihjey are not neatly classifi^d'airelating to one task area or another. In 
fajpfthe essence of edu|^ljapalcyalirationmay well be the focus upon various 
/^b-systems within a^^perat^jh (Sti^fflebeam, et al., N7I) 

f ^' / 



Pre-servlce preparation is designjitcd as separate and apart from 
inservice educahon, even though there are many similarities in the task& 
^ involved'. I his is an accurate retlection of reality, even though it is in conflict; 
11} part, with some recently developed concepts of **teacher renewal" arguing 
tor, increasing integration of inservice and pre-service teaclier education 
(Stuftleheam. et al , 1975). * ' 

Staff develupment is used in Figure j to refer to only one of a variety of 
/fevelopmentat arenas. But subsumed under this umbrella-like term are four 
task areas (nanpower planning, staffing for instruction, organizing for 
insuuction, and inservice education. I he emphasis on staff development 
related to instructional programs is important for schools as instructional, 
organizations. ! here are, of course, needs for non-instructional staff 
itevelopment as \yell 

Inservice education is c\c^r\y seen as only one of the staff development 
tMsk areas * l^urposes are generally described by the terms innovation, 
modification, up-grading, and^cxploratior^. 1 hese different purposes are 
specified to connote rather different kinds of programs to be developed 
having striking variations in operational features, locations, time frames, 
participants, and personnel. What all p/og^ams have in common as 
previously defined, are planned learning experiences offered to improve on- 
the-job performances. ' \ 

• ' \ ' r 

The importance of Inservice Kducation 

Most definitionsrof inscrvice ediicaMon are inadequate because they 
cither embrace too many drversej^indsof operations with little focus, or they 
art* needlessly restrictive regarding the who, when, where, and how of 
mservice education op^^rations.^ The need for a rather precise yel non- 
restrictivt definition tcv guide legislation, policy development, planniofl, 
funding, and evaluation is made urgent by the demands for extensj^ 
improvements in teaching. Ttie scarcity of fiscal and other resources which 
can Ncjeallocate(ltrt urgent inservice educaf ion needs further emphasizes the 
importance x>f unrestrictive guidelines. /V 

Without substantial continuing growth in ^competence in personnel 
serving in our elementary and Secondary schooJs, the entire concept of 
accountability has little meaning. The heavy reliance upoft people to perform 
nearly aM tasks required lor biiildiqg and maintaining quality educational 
Pj^>gran(?; is a reality that cannot be treated {ightly. It is t)ie reality that^gives 
mservice education both its importance arrd its urgency. If it were possible to 
run schools with less dependence upon personnel, as in some industrial" 
operations, inseryice^growth would be less esseritial. If the competencies of 
school personnel were Jess complex in nature, limited inscrvice training 
rnight suffice. If a readyjrnanpow^r pool ofiiighly^competent people existed, 
impriivements in education colild, be wroughjT with less , reliance upon- 
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Figure I. A Taxonomic Analysis of^Sflected Terms Relating Inservice 
Kducation and other Educational task Areas. 
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inscrvicc education growth. Jl leaver changes in the character of the 
educational system were required in the near future, inservicc education 
could be less ^1 a concern. It the present personne] who are staltng our 
schools had all coniq through rigorous four or five year progranjvt^ 
service preparation, uiservice preparation might be less urgent. Were 
futurists to assure that extensive retirem.ents and withdrawals from leaching 
would permit much rcMaffing of our schools in the near future, then pre- 
service rather than inbervicc education might be the more urgent need. 

None of ihej^e c(^i^ditions seem to prevail past, present', or futurQ. 
Significant improvement oi education cannot be accomplished, it woufd 
seem, without a major programmatic effort at the inservice education of 
personnel in all elementary and secondary schools. 

' A Rationale for a Limiting Deflnition 

I he defmitioh of inservice education provided above is stated with great 
care to insure a fociis upon a broad array of on-the-job educational needs of 
personnel in schools. whUc limiting that focus in clear and unequivocal 
ways: !he key terms in this definition are planned program, learning 
opporiunincs. siaff. pur^yoses, performance: aj^d f{}hs. Each of these term,s, 
properly defined, provides t he basis for clearly includingas well'as excluding 
certain kinds of operations from inservice education progrifms. 

Planned program' implies jcystematic prt^cjlures, carefully specified 
M)bjectives. official review, and evaluation of outcomes. While*planning may 
be on various levels state, region, distVict, school or evenf individual and 
who is involved in the planning is not defined, theterm implies that planning 
IS oWicial. high quality, and programnlatic. 

^ Learning opportunities imply that objectives are instructional in nature 
rather than 5perationaL The cc,ntral focus of any and all aspects of inservice 
education should be the promotion of learning by personnel involved. This 
terhi also implies a di\^lity of responsibility, with opportunities to be 
afforded by the planning agent(s) for use by personnel in order that they 
might learn Obviously, learning occurs only within the individual and is 
ineviiablv an individual matter regardless of the form of the program. 

Staff IS a term that clearly implies that the clients or recipients of the 
inservice education opportunities hold official positions with an educational 
organization 1 he term can be broadened to include certified, para- 
prolessionaL and classif ied personnel or more narrowly defined to embrace 
inservice needs of onh instructional pQrsonnek School board, members, 
while not salaried.^taff members, should be embraced b^this term becauiie of 
their pffiiHal responsibilities. Whether parents serving in volunteer capacities 
should be include(4 is an important opetf question. 

Purpose is a term-that im{)lies intended outcomes. Many efforts can 
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effect the quiihty ol education in a variety of ways. Inservrce education 
contributes in a unique and crucial way that relates to f^i^ducin^ improved 
performances m personnel. .Purposes relating to morale' of personnel, 
fecruttmg and selecting porsonnel, curriculum revision, and many others can 
impact (he quality of educaiioij, bia they involve' substantially different 
kinds of operations even when common (^thComes arx: shared^ ^ 

Pcrfornmnce is the term use(^ to describe the kinds of outcomes' 
expected from inservitic educatioi). I he implication isjhat behavior is 
chan^i^ed, but even more -explicitly, that behavior changes are relevant to 
educational quality, and that change occurs in directions that assure 
improved education for children ajjd youth. Hence, knowledge added is of 
little interest as an inservicc education o'utcome unless it is knowledge t)iat 
can be expected to improve the way a staff ipember performs. Skills and 
attitudes, as well a:> knowledges when they form aggregates of related 
behaviors that can bedirectly related toqualityeducation, are performances 
sought as inservice outcomes ' ^ 

Job is a term that implies assigned responsibilities. Inservice education 
outcomes must relate to improving performance in assigned responsibilities. 
l*ersonal interests of staff members arc highly relevant when job related, but 
may have littiv importance otherwise. I he job-relatedness of inservice 
education also assures attending to differences in individuals as unique job 
holders, furthermore, job-relatcdness emphasizes the jointness of 
responsibility of both job-holder and the organization in which he or she 
works for mutually appropriate inservice education. 
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FOOTNOTES 

' ■ . - ) ■ 

. • * 

* 'Stall rm-mbers may be detined in various ways without changing the 
essential character ol inservice education Typically the staff includes all 
professional and paraprofessional regular employees Sometimes^classified 
. or non-prolessiona! personnel are also included. ' ^ . ' 

-Note Policy provisions in Texas as approved by the §tate Board of 
.r-diication illustrate such a highly restricjiy^dcfijpftion by specifying only 
three sources of expericn^re local distnct, ^Sducation Service Center, or 
staje agency. v , 
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CHAPTER 2 

.( 

Staff development involves planned activities for the instruc- 
tional improvement of professional staff members. Those 
included are teachers, librarians, counsefors, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, college faculty and adminis- 
trators, f ^ 



Dr. Lorrin Kennajj^nd Dr. Gene Hall have viewed the past, present 
and future dimensions of inservice education and the impact of innovations 
upon teacher and teacher educator inservice. The reader is given a historical 
perspective usually missinjg in our discussion oftrends and issues of inservice 
education. The authors challenge some of our present assumptions about the 
role and development of inservice education and offer some questions for 
future thought. 



EDUCATIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION: 
' PAST, PRESENT ^ND FUTURE 

, , Lorrin Kennamer and Gene E. Hall 

The University of Texas at A^tin - * 

I he educational, historians of toiyf^row are surely gbing t<^ record the 
I960*s and I970's as the "Age of Innovation/' So much has been included in 
this most recent age of change: team teaching, ETC, the middle school^, 
computer-assisted instruction, non-graded schools. Individualized Guided 
Education (IGE), performance contracting, new curricular designs, 
competency-based teacher education, etc. All have been designed to help 
remove the "ills" of the schools. There have been many ideas — each of th^, 
and their advocates, have required that the^ practicing teacher receive 
inservice education. 

How else can we ha^ expected the practitioner in the field to implement 
these many expcctations^Or, have we expected too much? 

The term staff de^^^opment is broadly inclusive, as illustrated by thetise 
of the following terms: 

staff development, inservice education^ program improvement, 
^faculty development, training assistance, inservice management, 
training programs, continual professional growth, professional 
development, continual updating, teacher growth, educational 
renewal, teacher profes'sional^rowth, personal expansion, and 
educational personnel development. 

All of these can be included within the following broad definition: 
Definition 

Staff development involves planned activities for the instructional 
improvement of professional staff members. Those included are teachers, 
libi'aiHi^hs, Counselors, principals, supervisors, superintendents, college 
faculty and administrators. 

What are the purposes and iissumptions of staff development? 

It is generally agreed that inservice education and staff dcvcloptnent 
have the same broad purposes: 

-To corrC^Ct deficiencies 

To provide for continual learnfiffg , f;- 

To keep pa^ with change 
- To increasc^jjplciency , 

Or 
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l o develop additional technical skills ' ' 

To aid implementation df innovations ' 
^ I o develop human skills./ . /--.^J-^ 

I o bridg^the disparity bctAveen pr^service preparation and (he rear 

world action in the schools 

lo provide opportunities for self-renewal 

Toestabhsh a professional floor ^minimum level of teacher artd 
administrator performance based on progress in the various 
disciplines >^ 

A National Education Association publication. Rethinking Inservice 
tMm atxon. slates the necessary assumptions underlying staff development: 

I An effective inservice program for leachers and oth<^r school 
personnel is essential to improye the quality of school experiences 
for students. • • 

2. Inservice (eacher education needs to be* reconceptuahzed to b<;. 
^ consistent with (he changing role of teachers. 

-V Reconceptuali7ing the inservice eduQatjffn of teachers is timely 
4 Teachers want and need inservice .eddcati'oA. • 

5. leacher organizations should exert initiative in reconceptualizing 
the inservice education^of teachers. 

6. A collaborative ^rt. including teacher organizations, colleg 
an||universtties, state departments of education, and sche.,. 

. administrators is essential to reconCeptualize inservice education. 

7. Inservice teacher education should be designed to further 
professionalize teaching. 

The need 

Harris 'and Bessent have stressed »be need for and^^n^portance of 
mservice education: ( „^ 

I- Preservice preparation of professional staff members is rarely ideal 
and may be primarily an introduciion to professional preparation 
rather than professional preparation as such. 
2. Social and educational change makes durretit professional- 
practices obsolete or relatively ineffective in a v^ry short period of 
tijne, ^ — » 



3. Coordination and articulation of instructional practices r^qtiWe 
changes people. Even when each instructional staff member iTj 
functioning at a highly professional level, employing an optinjum 
number of the hiost effective practices, such an instructional 
program might still be relatively uncoordinated frop subject to 

, subject "and poorly articulated from year to year. 
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4. ()lhcr factors argUe lor iriscrvice education activities of rather^j 
diverse kinds. Morale can be stimulated and maintained thri^gh 
inservice education and is a contribution to instruction in itself, 
even if instruci^inal improvement of any dynamic kind does not 
occur. * » 

Therefore a staff development program is not onl^ tool of progress but 
also be a symbol of faith that individuals can be improxtd. 
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Changed emphases in staff development 

I'heconccpt of staff development is not new. Ralph Tyler has noted how 
the idea is an old ope yet has changed in emphasis through time. 

From 1850 to 1870, Inservice education depended upon county teachers' 
institutes of two to three day's duration. The process was remedial 
including a rSview of the subjects taught by the teachers. T)urmg the peribd 
from-1880 to World War I, inservice education changed and was offered in 
summer courses on the campuses of normal schools. Teachers would gather 
.there to hear "great experts" in the teaching of different subjects. These 
programs featured a wide range of specialists in the different subject matter 
areas, • 

From World War I tolhe l9-Ws,thefocuswasmoreonthequantitative 
standj^rds for teaching certificates. By this time, the bachelor's degree was 
required for certification and the majority of teachei^s with two-year college 
preparation were returning to the teacher\s colleges to get a baccalaureate 
and certificate. 1 herefore, inservice work was aimed at filling gaps for 
completion of th& degree. At this time, the cole of the high school was being 
re-examined by such study groups as the Eight-Year^Study, the Committee 
on the Study of Adolescence and subject-oriented committees, 

Iruservice work utilized a new invention palled ihe "workshop" irt the 
period from the I930's to World War II.'Teachers used these workshops to 
study the major curriculum projects that had developed from studies of the 
preceding years. From 1945 tothe present, there has been a continuation of 
workshops with the emergence of a'new series of national curriculum studies. 
Inservice was primarily course completion to meet certification require- 
ments. Onfy recently has inservice work given attention to special problems 
within the schools as planned for the implementation of the various studies. 

One is1:empted to say that, to a certain extent, the pendulum has swung 
back to the k^c^l scene. As in the nineteenth century when local county 
institutes were involved in inservice education, so is there a current emphasis 
on th|jjlocal school system as the site for inservice work. 

Accelerating Ch»nge on the Campus < 

The need for inservice programs in Colleges of Education is as great as 
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he need .or school-based progrHms."Pos,-secondary education in America 

^'1 Vr'T ""'•'^ ^''h numbers of people 

involved^ bm also u.,h new typ«s of programs and diverse alternatives 
. I he changt^of terminology from "highercducation" to "post-Secondary 
educatum ,s s.gn.f.cam. We have departed four years in residence for eVery 
student seekmg h.gher education, with each student taking the ,same .set of 
courses m the same sequence. 

Now we have "drop-in, drop-out. and drop-back in" phenomena in 
, h.gher educHtu.n and we speak of-educat.on as being necessary and available 
throughout ones adult life. We have seen a change from ones entire 
education bemg completed on single campus to a time when the student 
may acquire credits in a. great- variety of ways from a number of places. 
Admission patterns have gone from rigid to open, with various patterns now 
iivaiiable. 

College degree programs were once internally-based. We have the era of 
the traditional campus setting with an internal degree as well^s a growing 
number ol external degree programs. Figure I sumpiari.es the broad 
changes that have taken place in this coumry 

f rom the 1600-s to 1800, higher education's basic goals included 
preparation lor the professions of law, medicine, tdachmg, and the ministry 
Hrom the early 1800's to the early part of the'twentieth century a quite 
d.lfcrent focus was on the application ^f knowledge and research to the 
problems of society and on the beginnings of democratization of higher 
education. I his second era of higher education was followed by another 
concentrated in 1950-1970. Those years saw the mass expansion and 
availability of higher education in America, along, with major funding 
support of research in universitie's. In this current decade, we have a 
continuation of all that has gone before (including examples of the classical 
curriculum) as well as non-traditional experimentras add-on phenomena 
Administrators and faculty on the traditional campus can ignoreonly at 
t^heir jeopardy the many new alternatives in higher education. 'There are 
demj^d* for more flexibility, a greater variety of opportunities, and patterns 
adapted more to the learner's personal work and time schedule. These 
demands- will be met by .some institution 'regardless of whether it is in the 
existing Institution or theemerging new ones. TW right to offer »he academic 
degree is no longer .solely that of the traditional institution. Instructional 
help IS now available m a variety of locations-and forms, a movement begun 
and generally not led by the traditional campus. It is advantageous to the 
campus community to Ijsten and respond to these new educational requests 
from the schools and society. It is desirable to be acquainted with the various ' 
ways other agencies are meeting these requests to the exclusion of the 
campus community. ^ 

Can it truly be said that we are in the fourth major era in American 
higher education an era which holds far greater variety and potential 
change than the previous three and thus a greater need to update faculty"? 
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Figure 1. Higher Education Eras 
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Implementing Staff Development, or Why Are We So Tired? 

Wc have explored (he fneaning of staff development and the 
ramil.cal.j,,ns ol the concept and its practice. Now. we would like to move 
beyond the description of what staff development is and look at actual ways' 
of implementing staff development ac1ivit.es and the consequences of doing 
so. Our mit.al locus w.ll not be heavy on theory but will list the various ways 
that stiiH developflient.is being implemented in public .schools and 
umversit.es. We w,|| also cxamme recent research on change or innovation 
adoption and look at its implications for staff development. We will then 
explore one illustratit>n of the consequences this research has for present 
practice. . ' " 

Present lmpj|ementation Practices > 

Several different aspects of staff development implementation need to 
be kept «n nund. f irst, at what level were the decisions made to initiate staff 
development acHvities? The decision could have been made by an individual 
teacher who wanted to know more about a particular area or to glean 
insights mto swe new practice, I hedecision could also have been made by a 
local administrator such as a principal, department Chairperson dean or 
superuitendeni. 

Howeve^, as we all know, the decision to implement staff development 
activities IS olten mad« at the state or national level. As noted later the 
source ot this initial decision has tremendous implications for the resultant 
outcomes of the activitie^. 

A second aspect o'f.'staff development implementation practice is the 
s,ource of expertise. Is tjie source of expertise some form of printed material 
a person or persons, an agency, instit^ition of no source at all? ("They^an 
pick thu up without any help"). Interestingly, in many instances the initiative 
may not come at all from the users of the innovation blit from the 
innovation's advocate;. Here again, there are important consequences that " 
can be anticipated by examining who or what the source of expertise will be. 

A third area that needs to be explored'is how the planne^l activities 
relate to other aspects of staff work as well as to curriculum and ongoing 
program.s. In all too many instances, staff development'activities are not 
complementary to ongoing programs nor are they seen as relevant to staff 
concerns and needs. This question also needs to be kept in mind when 
planning staft development initiatives. 

To illustrate the different approaches to staff development and the kinds 
of initiatives which cause it to occur, higure 2 is depicted. When reviewing 
the chart and reading the following paragraphs, flfease keep in mina that 
s^dlt development activities are included which ^^e related-to supporting the 
implementation of specific innovations such as new reading programs or 
new computer systems. Activities are^lso included wh^h are related solely 
to personal growth of staff members or {'he institution as a whole. 
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WHO INITIATFS 



B(.)()k Clubs 
Professional Meetings 
College Courses 
Sabbalical I eaves 
I raveling Road Shows 
(iood I ime Workshops 
Inservice Days 
Summer Workshops 
Hire Re^ognr/ed l-xperts 
Have Person in Charge of ^ 

Staff Development 
Individual Consultants 
Consultant Firms 

Develop Teacher-Proof Curriculum 
Develop Curriculum-Proof X^achers 
Create New Institutions (e.g. 
Instructional Development 
Agencies in Universities, 
/ llegional Service Centers, 
. National R&D Centers 
Regional Laboratories, 
l eacher Centers) 

Symbiotic l inkages (e.g.. 
l ab and Schx)ol -System) 

Create f ormal Networks (e.g^, 
ICiE Leagues, Title 111 Projects^ 
tfoCES, leacher Corp Network, 
Multi-Slate Consortium) 

Create Informal Networks (e.g.. 
Alternative Schools, 
Slandord Gracluates) 

Mandates by Any.and All (e.g.. 
Principal /Chairperson, 
Superintendent/ Dean 
Legislature, Congress,* Agencies) 

^ Do Nothing^ 

Figure 2. Kinds of Staff DeveJopment AcHvltl^s and 
Sources of initiation for St^iff Development. 



Individuals 
*Scho©l or College 
School System or University 
Professional Association 
State Agency { 
Slate Legislature f 
Federal Agency ^ 
Congress 
Students 
Parents 

. Community 
Some Combination 
"They" 
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Many s(ali development acdv.ties are plainly individual muiadves As 
pa.( (he.r pr.Mess.onal live*, (eachcrs and adminis.ra.ors a( all levels 
."drndfaUy ini(.a(e various kinds ,M development activities including 
protessiona! reading. ,o.mng book clubs, attending professional meetings 
and taking c.llege courses, as xvell as taking sabbatical leaves 

An mteresting new approach available^ in many areas is the "traveling 
road slu.w where private consulting firms and individual consultants hold 
short workshops in ma,or c.t.es or resort areas. .1 hese workshops vary in 
«<.rm and duration, covering any sub,ect of local interest which can attract 
enough part.c.paivs to guarantee a profit. The consultant is paid a bjfsic fee 
plus expenses and according lo a successful participant's rating (a short term 
happiness cellicent) an addjtiona! bonus is paid. rhus..thc emphasi.s is on 
immediate satisfaction with the road sfiow rather than on accountability fof 

Instmit.onal initiatives for staff development arealso runningat a high 
race-, especially those, related to the implementation of specific innovations 
such as Individually (iuided Education, mainstreaming, new curriculum 
matenals. and more effective teaching in colleges. Institutional initiatives 
normally seem ta take the form of either one or two-hour inservice sessions 
or full inserv.ce days during the academic year or in the summer. In many 
. instances, consultant f irms on sho-^t or long-term bases are used to support 
or implement various activities, especially in larger school systems 
I tifoctunately. what seems to happen in the actual implenjcmation is that 
(he inseMce sessions are not interrelated into a coherent whole. Rather the 
staff cxpenencesa random collection of fairly popular consultants who are 
brought in to run short "good time" workshops and leave. There is no follow- 
through from summer into the academic year or from session to session 

Another form of staff development at the institutional level is the 
employment of recogni/ed experts in the area where thethrust is to be made 
J his i.s a well documented practice in colleges and universities where Nobel 
J ri/e winners or national figures join a faculty to share their knowledge and ' 
expertise. Just how far their wisdom spreads is not so well documented 
• In school systems, a recent thrust has bepn to employ a central 
admm.strator who is -n charge of staff development. The Lincoln, Nebraska 
publif schools have recently ;,sed ^his.approach quite successfully todevelop 
a centralized impetus for staff devetopment. This person coordinates and 
facilitates stalf devejopment in the various individual school buildings with 
each building retaining considerable autonomy in selecting activities 
. r he kinds of activities listed above are used quite exte'nsively acro.ssthe 
nauon. At the slate and federal level, other kinds of staff development 
initiatives can be identified. Theseuu^lud'e the development of tearher-p roof 
the big thrust during the 1960-s. Then, the assumption seemed to 
be that bringing experts together and doing programmatic development 
would roiult in curriculum materials effective regardless of teachers' skills 
However, curriculum developers rapidly found out that.without providing 
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training, the icacher-proof materials were not effective, lipfortunately, it 
seems that some developers still have not discovered this principle and are 
still attempting to deveUjp teacher-proof curricula. 

Recently, some have suggested that perhaps we call develop 
'\i4rriculi4ni-pr<)<>f tea( Iters" Apparently, the implication is. that existing 
curriculum materials are detrimental and somehow teachers need to be 
trained, so they will not use the materials as they were developed. We suspect 
that tcachers'and professors already have sufficient trainiilg to accomplish 
this end 

Another implementation pract^c^ emphasized recently has been the' 
cnradon of new institutions lor various kindsof staff development activities. 
These include the creation of'^nstructional Development Agencies within 
colleges and universities. Instructibnal l^evolopment Agencies (Alexander 
and Yelon, l<)72) are*normally housed under the vice-president for academic 
affairs and include specialist^ in instructional design and the art of teaching. 
I hcse resource agencies serve the faculty to aid it in how to teach, not in what 
to tcacl|, 

ihc creation of the national research and development centers and (he 
regional lahoratpries (C EDAR Catalog, 1974) was a fede1?il initiative to 
translate research findings into forms that can be regularly used by. 
practitioners. Collectively, the labs and centers have had an extensive and 
documentable impact on educational research and developmental practice 
during their 10 year life span. " 

. Other recjent creations have been the regional ^rvice center as 
Established in Texas or the BOCES (Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services) that have been created in New Yoij|P. These institutions were 
designed to sefve as a resource center to a small nambcr of nearby school 
systems so thjat by combining resources and ideas, the schools could 
cbllectively have more impact. 

Other new institutions are prcscry'xcc an<\^ inscrwcc teacher center^ In 
Texas, we have established teacher ce^iters that primarily emphasize the 
collaboration i>f schools, collegfs, service centers! and others in developing 
more effective preservice programs. In other sjate^, such as Florida and 
Minnesota, teacher centers have been created with more inscrvice emphasis. 
For example^ the Minneapolis Public School System/ Univc^ijy of 
Minnesota Teacher Center provides instructional services for teachers and 
administrators; coordinates and supports the many alternatiVf schools 
within the system, and even rotates principals through the center on short 
sabbatical leaves. * 

Speci&l liiiikages are also being created between institutions.. For 
example, the l^pokanc Public Schools.Jiave linked closely with the 
Northwest Regional I abor^tory so that the lab can implement and evaluate 
the effects of various : taff development programs, and the school system has 
access to many Icxpert resources. I hese symbiotic linkages seem to offer a 
strong opportunity to gain new ideas and r^Jsources with a minimum of 
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mutual investment. In much the same way. The University of Texas 
Research & Development Center for Teachv Education has collaborated 
with colleges and universit^ies interested in developing teacher training 
programs. 

Networks arc also being developed at at} ever increasing rate. Formal 
networks su^h as Teacher Corps. IGE (IGE Leagues) and GBTE (the Multi- 
State Consortiupi) are being created by .various schools and colleges." 
-Nationally, various key Title Ml Projects have been linked together with 
special grants (The National Diffusion Network). 

Informal networks' have also been effective. For example, various 
alternative school proponents have created a system through which they 
maintain contact to share ideasand resources. This networjc was created and 
■functions solely out of interest and need without the impetus of outside 

. funds. Other informal networks, or ''invisible colleges" develop by the 
sharmg ol common experiences or training. 

The last category of initiatives or practices for implementation, 
presently used too frequently, is mandating. Principals, superintendents] 
state and federal agencies, or legislatures, all mandate certain accomplish- 
ments. Thtse include the decree of career education and special education 
programs, the mandate of competency-based certificatibn and the 
announcement by superintendents that t^ieir schools will all go IGE next 
Sefffember. by principals that there will be parent involvement in all the' 
classrooms or by individual teachers that allthildren will color'their flowers 
alike. This kind of mandating seems to permeate tar too much of present 

^ practice and the evidence is overwhelming that ipandates do not work. You 
may get the "box" in the classroom, but that does not get it used. 

Consequ«nceii of Present Practices 

" ♦ 

So far we have, attempted to list and deStribe various kinds of 
implementation practices as summarized in Figure 2. We assume almost 
everyone is familiar with i^hese approaches. Now let us look at some of Ihe 
implications and consequences of present practice. If the list itself is not, 
sufficiently dizzying, think about the fact that a given college professor or ' 
especially a classroom teacher is more than likely or is supposed to be 
involved with at least 90% of these practices at the same time. In their daily 
work, one or morei of these practices is diftctfy relative because of the 
prevalent practice of what Hall ( 1974) called the MuttiplmAcloption Design; 
or M. A D. Strategy. 

With the M .A.D. strategy many differe"fit innovations' are being 
implemented and supposedly used at the same time by a given teacher or 
professor. These innovations result from decisions by the teacher, principal, 
superintendent, chairperson, dean, professional associations, state or federal , 
agencies, and by various legislative bodies. All of these initiatives cause many . 
unrelated staff development activities for the practicing professional 



Implementinf Stuff Development as Seen by One Change Researcher 

One ol the co-authors is engaged in the Procedures for Adopting 
F.ducational' Innovations (PAEI) Project which is funded by the National 
Institute of liducalion. I hree innervations being studied are team teaching, 
individualized instruction in elementary schools, and the adoption of 
instructional modules by college faculties. We would like to describe briefly 
some of this research since some of the theory and findings have implicartions 
for how staff development is viewed and approached. ^ 

1 he PAP! Projcp research is centered around a conceptual model of 
the *nnovation adoption process named the Concerns- Based Adoption 
Model CBAM, (Hall, Wallace and Dossett, 1973). TheyTBAM is a 
representation of the dynamics of the chai^ge process as it is experienced by 
the individual members of a user system, whether school teachers^r college 
professors. I he C BAM also provides a way for diagnosing and interpreting 
what us^rs are doing with and how they feel about their use of the 
innovation. By guiding them in their selection of interventions, tlie model 
can provide assistance to the staff development person, adoption'agent^and 
others who are responsible for managing the change process. 

The basic description of individual innovation users is focused on 
asscssir^ their "concerns" about the innovation and behaviorally describing 
their "use*;, of- the innovation. Just as Frances Fuller (1969) has found for 
teachers in training, when anyone is involved in a change situation, the 
change is approached with an identifiable set of concerns about the 
innovation. One's initial concerns are apt to be .vW^oriented. Thire are many 
questions about what the consequences of the innovation will be for tliciiser, 
such as "How will it change othcr'things I am doing?" 

These are perfectly legitimate questions and cpmmonly occur in varying 
intensities depending upon th^ perceived trauma of the innovation that is 
being implemented. Once these self-concerns are reduced or resolved, 
innovation users have increased tasks concerns. They have questions about 
Y\ov^ to use, manage, and work with the innovation. IJkimately, we would 
like to find that users have more inteitsive concerns about the impact of the 
innovation on tWeir students. Our research suggests there is a developmental 
progression from self to task to iMpact concerns, as individuals bcf ome 
increasingly in^4olved with and .experienced in using inn(K'ations. if this 
developmental progression to innovation user concerns is valid, then 
approaches to staff development, which activities should have priority, and 
how the particular practices should be advertised need especially careful 
consideration. Otherwise, the staff development activities may not be seen 
as relevant, ^ , 

The other key dimension of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model, the 
I.evels of Use dimension (Hall, Loucks, Rutherford, and Newlove, 1975) 
^ prescpls behavioral descriptions of how a user actually performs in using the 
innovation. In this dimension of xh^ model,^ is hypothesized that 



innovation users progress frotp an orientation time'to an initial use which is 
apt to be very mechanical in nature. That is. the innovation user is rather 
awkward and uncoordinated in his movements, logistical and management 
foul-ups' commonly occur and expend the user's energy. Subsequently it is 
hypothe«/ed that innovation users learn a routine or even refinetJway which 
becomes ajpart of their regular pattern of work: Some innovation users may 
move to an huefiratecl kxcl by collaborating with others to further increase 
impatt. f 

In PAFl research, tli adoption of various ionovations, such as teatrt 
teaching, inTitructional modules and individualized instruction are being 
studied. Stratilied samples of teachers and professors are used to determine 
^ H <ne concerns sequence and the use sequence do exist. 

Farly ret,urns from this research suggest very strongly that there is an 
empirical reality to the ideas that automatically "make s^nse" to 
■ practitioners. For example, with the innovation of teaming in elementary 
schools, teachers do progress frottkthe early pre-use concerns about self to 
more mten.y concerns about hof, to changtf, manage, and master the 
innovation: However, even experienced teachers are concerned about 
reducingfthe amount of time that it is taking(Hall and Rutherford 1975) It 
appears to take a mmimum of three years of using teaming before teachers 
settle into a comfortable use of the innovation in spite of very little initial or 
ongoing training. 

A key implication for .staff development is that implementjngteamingis 
simply^ not accomplished by having a single one- or two-day summer 
workshop and then leaving teachers on their^own. Rather, teaming is more 
Hkely to take four or five years of work before teachers establish a high IcVel 
of use- With different staff development activities to support the,- 
implementation of teaming, this time might be reduced. It is certain that the 
type of tearmmg that is finally stabilized might be more sophisticated and 
advanced if more effective activities were provided over an extended period 
of tune ii> contrast to the minimal or non-existent support that i.-^normally 
fouriid. . 

A Brief C«se Study of the Consequences of Present Pmctlces , . I 

Let us look for a minute at an illustration of the cons;4uences of the 
.ideas that have been presentetj. First, we identified v/rious kinds of 
implementation practices that are commonly employed. Ihen we. briefly 
outlined some theory and research findings relat^ed fo change and 
implementation of various kinds of education innovations. What does this 
have to say for staff development in relation to a particular institution or 
setting? Let's takea look at the kind of staff devclopmerit/innovative activity 
that is going on in some schools which we suspect are not all that atypical. 

Let us takea look atthreeschoolsforwhich wewereabletogctapartial - 
picture during the 1974-75 academic year. 
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Oblaining (his intormaliort was nol an easy accomplishmcnl. "One 
problem >vas thai no single source or person had all ot (he information- For 
example. i( was found ihal in j^evcfal of (he schools ihe principals hadl^only 
been there a year or iwo artd therefore were nol very knowledgeable about 
the history of mnovation in their'schools. I he school secretary turned out to 
be a useful source of information as did the counselor; but the teachers 
weren't that useful due to an average annual turnover of 50%. In all cases, 
there was no certainty that the mformation was accurate. 

, In Figure 3 it can seen that during the 1974-75 academic year, the 
teachers in these schools were attempting to ma^>ter and worVwith sixteen 
different. innovations. There were large-scale innovations, and most of them 
were introduced within the last two years. I he number of staff development 
activities that were provided to support any one oTthese innovations could 
have consumed the bulk of the inservice days that were scheduled for any 
given year. Itiese innovations all had related rhservice training, supervisors, 
or consultants, and each supposedly was bein^g, used by teachers, half of 
whom, along with the principals, had only been there two years. 

We'feel the need to go into an extensive discourse about just what this 

tns; however, it would seem that ihi$ discourse should not be necessary. It 
ild be readily obvious that it is humanly impossible for any teacher to 
ler and use sixteen different innovations Introduceif within the last two 
s. Ihis is especially so, considering minimal irtoutrin terms of staff 
development activities and no coordination* or correlation to the various 
innovations (hat are being implemented, 

rhc overall adoption strategy is the Multiple Adoption Design 
(M.A.I).), 1 he consequence is system overload resulting in teachers having 
an odd da/e in their eyesand an exhausted/slouch to their mo\fement. If the 
research with the Concerns-Based Adoptic/n Model means^anythingat all. it 
would jiuggest that with each one of these iiftnovations. each teacher involved 
has an identifiable level of use. It does not seem at all possible that teachers 
can keep c(ll of these concerns and levels of use sorted out a'nd to effectively 
use each innovation in addition to 4ceeping track of instruction for twenty to 

thirty children across conventional curriculum areas. 

■ * f 
The conclusion that we come to seems all too obvious — // is not 

possible to j^ei any kind of return on (he human, financial, and resource 
investment that is beinf^ made when staff development and curriculum 
change are approached by having ajar^e number of implementations within 
a short time frame which;are unrelated and in nearly all cases unsupported. 
Although this seems obvious; to us, present practice and policy suggest that 
eventnore is being attempted with lesssupport rather than a reduction in the 
number 6f innovations implemented at one time or the amount o^staff 
devrtopment activities being incrcasedand cxtendcdover a longer duration. 
Wher/Are We Gqitif? 

Within the concept of steff development, many different issues and 
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Fi|ure 3.> Major Innovations Being Implemented in Three Schools. 

(Adapted from: Hester. Joy^E.. Ann M. Lcc. ESAA II Pilot Project Final 
Report. Austin, Texas: Austin Independent School District 1975 
page 92 . ^ ' 
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aspects need to be taken into consideration. However, staff development 
caonot be looked at without placing ft in the context of the larger system. 
While the idea of staff development is not new, effective programs would be. 
Keeping these ^deas in mind, we offer the follo\ying fist of factors or 
components which arc presented as observatiorjs from the past and 
questions for the future. Wc«1nv.ite t:;iff^on on therp in implementing future 
staff development activities. 



Staff I>evek>pmenC Yesterday and Tomokr<iw 
Fortnat: 



Facilities: 

Timinj(: 

Locale: 
Length: 

Who Is Involved: 



Resources: 



Relevance: 



Capacity f 



Information giving via the lecture and readings/ 
Shouldn't it be multimedia and interactive? 

C ampus-based in the college classpoom or lecture 
ha1L 

Shouldn't it be field-based and not al\^ays 
classroom-based? 

At the beginning or end of the school year and after 
hours. 

Shouldn't it be during the professional day and 
year? , ^ 

College- based. 

Shouldn't it be field-based in school settings? 

One-half day to three-week workshops with mini- ^ 
coursi^s. 

Shouldn't it be extended oyer the implementation 
period with on-gojng consultation? 

I he classroom teacher as the main recipient/ 
Shouldn't it be-all professional personnel, in- 
cluding teachers, principals, superintendents, 
supervisors, paraprofessionals. and university 
administrators and faculty? 

Minimal investment, mainly for teacher salaries. 
"Shouldrr't it be investment of resources for 
materials for planning, for salaries, for continuing 
consultation and for follow-through? 

Having olhers tell the teachers what rtiey need with 
outside "experts" having proved the relevance: 
Shouldn't'^t be barfed on diagnosis and determina- 
tion of the needj^ as felt and expressed by the 
teachers involved? 

Based on the assumption that teachers can always 
do more without taking anything away. 
Shouidn't there be recognition of the personal and 



Plannin{(: 



Keedback: 



inslilulional JimiCs ot h*)w niuch innovahon can be 
implemenecd in any period ()t limeaad recogniiion 
ol ehe potential for ^^overloading the system'7 
C entered in the central otiicc, . 
Shouldn't it be cooperatively planned by all parties 
"">q,volved with opportunity (or feedback? 
Serefrtlmitous at best, 

ShouldnKU begin with the pUnning, with aijap- 
tions madt based on the period of implementation? 
tion? 



Dull, boring, irr^^ant." "something to check off. 
Shouldn't it ,be."rig\^ on", meaningful, personal, 
exciting, and usefun ' 

It becomes obvious that staff development in quite complicated and 
mvolves much more attention and planningthan ir>the past. After all. we are 
talking about people and not objects. 
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CHAPTER 3 



I support the teacher press for parity of power in teacher 
education, both prescrvice and inservice. • < 



Dr. William Drumij^ond infortpally presents some of the critical 
governance issues/acing the developers of inservice programs. The issue of 
parity in the education decision-making process is a volatile issue for all 
concerned. The role of teachers in the designing, development, and 
implementation of inservice programs touches the heart of theo issue. 
Befi)re inservice programs are developed and implemented careful 
consideration should be given to the issue of governance. 
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ArM ^ER TO HARRY ON GOVERNA ^NeE' 

hy William H, DrtAioml 
University of Florida 



Dear Harry: ' 

I kno\v it's been a long time since I've written but you haven't been the 
world's best co-respondent either. When ! received your recent letter about 
the meeting you attended at the Student Center of Lighthouse University 
regarding,4he proposed establishment of 9 new staff development and 
teacher education center, it blew my mind. I'm not surprised that you got 
into an argument with Dr. Treadmill about what needed to be done to 

* improve inservice teacher education. Your questloHl^ and c4^ments about 
^ "govcrnatice'* in teacher education, however, have caused me to do some 

reading apd thinking and have goaded me into writing this letter. So. if I 
writcmore than you want to read, blame itonourfriendshipand betolerant. 

Before I complete this lc(tcr. I want to respond to the following 
questions^ (I) Why do people establish governments or governing 
arrangements?. (2) Why are teachers and teacher organizational leaders 
pressing for clarity of meaning and parity of power in the governance of 

* teacher education?, (3) How doei governance in teacher education i^elat^ to 
the development of effective interagency collaboration?. (4) What are the 
governance issues today?, and (5) Must governance be faced before 
program development or teacher center development can proceed? 

Whtit are fovemments for, anyway? 

The Bicentennial Celebration. Harry, has caused me to look again at the 
rationale for governments and revolution used by Jeffersp^ in the 
Declaration of Independence. According to young Thomirl men arc- 
endowed with certain inalienable rights ofJife. liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness; and governments are formed to protect t4lese ends and derive 
their just power from the consent of ^hose governed. Moreover, when 
governments are formed which are nm founded on these principles, it is the 
right, even the duty, of the people to overthrow them. (If you-rc/eally 
interested* you might want to read again John Locke's Second Essay on 
Government, from which Jefferson borrowed heavily.) These same basic 
ideas are also reiterated in the Prejamble to the United States Constitution: 
that the purposes of government are to establish Justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general \^?elfa|"C 
— atfd^ cuVc the b lc^i n gs of Iiber4y> <These idcasalso can be found^inArtielc 



of the United Nations Charter.) 

No matter how you cut it, Harry, governments arc formed to govcrn'5 
that is. to exercise authority, direction and control over the actions of thc\ 
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members of a communiiy, society, or siale. Paraphrasing Locke, 
governmcm is a social comract between ihosc who govern and ihosi? being 
governed. In effect, some mdividual liberty and authority is given up by 
those being governed in exchange for the maintenance of safety, public 
order, and the promotion of the common welfare 

I h^*re are many people .who say "the le.ss government the better", and I 
suppose in theory that's correct. C ertainly if there were little change in the 
lives of people from year to year and if they had clear roles to play and life 
were more simple and if everyone trusted everyone else, there might be less 
need for government. But since none of these conditions exist, we find 
ourselves needing government for our own safety and protection. 

Why are Teachers Pressing for Parity in Governance of Teacher Education? 

I guess when it really gets down to cases, Harry, the reason teachers 
msj^t on parity in governance is they have learned that they cannot afford to 
trust administrators, professors, state department.of education supervisors, 
private consultants, or l^y citizens without clear legal and procedural 
safeguards Too often, teachers have been victimized by apparently well- 
meaning people championing various causes only to realize that they have 
been given more responsibility with less time and fewer resources to 
accomplish additional tasks. And, being the kind of people they are and 
wanting to do their very best for their students, fhey wind up feeling more 
guilty and more anxious abcmjt their world and their work. Tc^&chers have 
learned that the only way thc^ can stop the erosion of their role and status is 
by collective political action: becoming involved in local, state, and national 
politics: engaging in collective bargaining, withholding services unless some 
parity of power is achieved in activities in which they (the teachers) have a 
legitimate stake. 

I have just been reading Rethinking tn-Service Eciucaiion. edited by 
Roy Edelfelt and Margo Johnson and published by the NEA. In their 
chapter "Agency Roles apd Responsibilities in In-Service Education", 
Patricia Orrange and Mike Van Ryn make the following-statements: 

....**Although educators at all levels of Ihe education enterprise give 
considerable lip service to the*impc|rtance of in-servifce education in 
helping school personnel cope with changes in curriculum, 
methodology, materials, organizational structure, and student needs, 
there is little evidence that adequate finaticial resources are available 
to enable school staffs to organize in-service programs...)' 

"The widespread recognition of need, then, frequently falters 
under the second-phase questions like finance - and also control, 
construct, initiation, design, delivery, and time restraints Questions 
of roles and responsibilities create major stumbling blocks to fast- 
paced progress in developing new programs. Among these questions 
arc: 
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Who should maintain primary control of in-service education? 
What arc the objectives of the training,? 

What agencies should be involved in the dcterminatioh^of 
objectives'.' 

Where should the training take place and when? 

Who should initiate th^ training? 
^ What form should the training take? 

Who is responsible for conducting the training? 

Hyv/ much lyne is required for conceptualization and implytien- 
tat ion? / ^ ^ ^ $ / 

Just wha/ are the appropriate roles and responsibilities of higher 
educ/tion institutions, state education departments, tcjather 
oi;^ni/ations. and scho|d districts in the professional develop- 
ment of teachersT - ' ^ 

Now don't you thinly Harry, that classroom teachers individually and 

collectively should have primary decision-making powerm answering th^ — 

questions'.^ I do. I suppon the teacher press for parity of power in teacher 
education^ both preservice and inservice. 

How Does Governance Relate to Collaboration? 

I've been reading some materials on group theory written by William C- 
Schut/^stveral ye£frs ago and have adapted them to explain where 
governance fits in relation to the development of group esprit. Over- 
simplifying Schut/*s theory, hesays'that groups go through a series of phases 
or stages as tly^y become mo^effective and stronger over time and that they 
reverse the same stages as th^become less effective and weaker, eventually 
disbanding. Here are the stages: ^ *{ 

1. Purpose or reason. Why get involved? 

2. Inclusion or membership. Who is in and who is out? 
Pay off. Whafs in it for me? W]iat arc the others getting? 

4. Control ot^ governance. Who is in charge? Will my interests be 
protected? - ^ 

5. Task accomplishment. What have we done? What are the results? 

6. Appreciation. Wh^n we did what we did, what were the 
cchisequences? Why? 

7. Affection. IsnH^our work together enjoyable and worthwffile? 

Harry, if this theoretical sequence is descriptive of^the way groups 
develop and beco me cffmi ve. it dues have som e thing fur y o u to add to youi 
argument regarding the establishment of some form of governance for 
teacher education cf nters. It would seem that you guys (Dr. Treadmill 
included)* should become clear on (I) what your motives and purposes 
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. . .^4K-42^';wh44~vv4+t be^itKl^^ 4he imm^Jdiate and the possible 

long-range pa\ t>Hs will be for becoming involved. Then, before anyone 
expects people (especially teachers) to jump on some bandwagon, you had 

. better establish some governmental structure because, whether you like or 
not..you arc establtshing, with a n^w set of norms, roles, expectations, a new 
institution which needs to be, governed. 

I here is another important message in this tli^oretica! construct: 
elfective collaboration in teacher education has to go far beyond formal 
agreements and governmental struiUures. Ta-sKs have to be accomplished 
certainly, but beyond that individuals and organizations have to experience^ 
success and appreciate the rewards 6f interagency work. Communication 
between and among the people who do the work has to become informal, 
easy, and caring transcending institutional orprgani/ational boundaries! 
I his means, of course, that. those involved have to work at both group task 
and grx)up maintenance activities. .Effective organizations don't just happen. 
People have to care about them and to devote (ime and energy to sustain 
them. 

[larry. you wondered if cvci^ organization involved " in a teacher 
education center had to be in on every activity or on every committee. Of • 
course they don't. ITvery organization should have pbrity of representation 
oh the policy board or decision-making council. But the neal thing about a 
' collaborative endeavor is that^each of thes^ agencies is different they have 
dirtxffent talents Jmd resources. Given appropriate policy development and 
responsible decisioil-making and appeal or grievance procedures, some 
activities of a teacher education center" may well be delegate<J to a single 
agency or a combination of agencies. Who caresr>a's long as tasks^are well 
done and as long as everything is above board and "in the'sunshine." 

What are the covernance issues today? 

If you accept (he theory outlined above, you already know some of the 
issues. But in any case, Harry/let me fist them for'you. If they turn you on, 
you might want to use them as you distuss governance the next time yoil 
meet with those guys at Lighthouse U.: 

1. What is (o be the mission or purpose of the collaborative effort? 
(Although most everyone, Harry, wants to hurry past this 

question, our experience leads me to advise people totake the time ■ 
needed to come to agreement on mission.) 

2. Who win be incited? What organizations and agencies? Will 
. 'membership be limited? Wh«1 will be the prerequisites for 

membership? 



.V Whdt will be (he short term rewards for membership? Are the short 
term rewards consistent with the organizational objectives of each 
of the members? 
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4, In the lonjgcr run, how will pcrsonnefvwho work in the Center be 
rewarded iwithin their constituent organizations and institutions? 
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5 What wi!|! the governing body be like? Will it assure e<]ui!able 
rcprenentliiion? Will the go^verning body have decisior 
power? filt)w will the use of pow^r be monitored? Hj 
govprnin|g board manage, monitor And evaluate the 
V center? | 

(An interesting fac^t of teacher education center (1 
mtnt ii]| Florida is that TEC councils usually d( 
nicmbejfs the superintendent of schools, the dean of t\ 
• ^education or thf president of the local teacher organizi 
very people who have decision-making power for their 
tions. lAs you can imagine, this has created some i!\eresting 
dynan)ics.) 

6. How jvill members of the governing board view their roles>Will 
they be responsive and responsible to their constituents? How will 
mernbers communicate with their constituents? 

7. ^How|and to whom^an aggrieved persons or organizations appear? 
Are ihere by-laws guaranteeing the right of appeal? 

'/ * * - 

9. Wh^t standing committees are needed? 

10. Wil( policy i^late equally to preservice and inservi^e education? ^ 
Ho/w will presfitvice and inservice teacher education be co- 
ordinated? How will the work of th^e cenftVr be related to credits, 
crcfdentials, courses, inservice points, dr other forms of recog- 
nition? * 

1 1. How will the work of the center be related to teacher supply and 
lemand, to changes in staffing patterns and assignments, to 
idministrative supcrvisio^n i\nd/or to personnel management? 

12. How will the center assure constituent members, the teaching 
profession, and the public that its work is of high quality? 

t think it is important to remember that organizations and institutions , 
which arc in close proximity to one another and which share common 
interests (teacher education the subjec^of interest here) develop a history and 
a reputation. This history, f6r good or ill, influences the nature and 
effectiveness of work to be done in the present. In launching new 
coilaborative endeavors, after agreements have been reached regarding 
membership, pay-off and governance, the nc\f organizational coalition 
should work on thoseHhings they k'how they can do well. When people work 
frqm their strctrgths, they feel more cottifortable;jthey know more about 
what they are doing; they have the most to offer. , ^ 

r am convinced that interagency collaboration will not occur unless > 
both the leadership and the rank and file of constituent organizations see 
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some fairly immcxiiatc pay-offs or rewards. New organizational arrange- 
menls require heavy commitmems from the leaders of the organizations 
involved and olhcse heavy commitments cannot be sustained unless 
members provide psychologicaTand mora! support to the leaders. As you 
can see, Harry, it ain't easy, and it rei^uires a lot of time to learn to 
communicate aci-oss bureaucratic organizations. 

Must Governance Be Kneed Before Proxrum Planning or Teacher Center 
Development dm Proceed? ^ 

In listening to discussions about cofripctency-based or performance- 
based teacher education, I hear goodi^olks bemoan the fact that' when 
attention is given to governance as a /(rst or early step in bringing about 
change, that program development occurs much more slowly. My 
expecience, Harry, is that the governance issue has to be faced early. If you 
don't face it. you are either playing games or fighting a holding action. Tm 
convinced that the time has passed, especially in those states with collective 
bargaining, wWen change in teacher education can be considered without 
dealing with governartce. And, Harry, I think that's really OK. Democracy 
isn't beautiful or speedy, but it's- the best thing going for us. 

This turned into a longer letter than I planned. I still fee! good about 
what is happening in teacher education in America, although I wi;sh we knew 
more about it that we had a better research base. Without research almost* 
all decisions turn out to be political. So we have to continue being politically 
active on the one hand while trying to learn about teaching and the career 
development or ourselves on the other. , . 

It's always good to hear from you. Tve enclosed a. brief bibliography. 

Warm personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Stanley 
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'A note of explanation: 

For several years I have written to an imaginary *'Harry'\ a teacher 
colleague employed in another city; in writing to him I've used the pen name 
"Stanley." Letters to Harry have given-me freedom to be more informal and 
off-hand in what I've had to say. 

In the present case, Stanley has received a letter from Harry in which he 
has despribed an argument he fiad regarding the governance of a proposed 
staff development or teacher education center. The basic question being 
raised is whether br^not^mc kind of formal governance structure is 
necessary to get a center started. — WHO 
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CHAPTER 1 



The halMife of most educational movements is amazingly 
short. They are born of a need, pressed by early adopters, and 
become well known about the time their shortcomings arc made 
evident. However, each movement tends to leave a residual 
effect on practice which integrates its characteristics into new 
ittovemcnts.* ' . 



In the first section of this book we saw the development of the mservice 
issue from definition through historical foundations to the concerns for 
governance. Dr. Sarah Whit? and Dr. W. Robert Houston explore, the 
theoretical issue for program development as it relates to Competpniy Based 
Education, preservice/inservice education, and Teacher Corps. Kennamer 
and Hall (Section I) quote Harris and Bessent in stating *Treservice 
preparation of professional staff methbers is rarely ideal, and may be 
primarily an introduc^tion to professional preparation rather than 
professional preparation as such/* Drs. Whiteand Houston develop a viable 
basis for the construction of an effective professional preparation program. 



PREPARATipN PROGRAMS FOfT 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 

By Sarah Cockrell White ^ 
W. Robert Houston 



I he half-life of most educational movements is amazingly short. They 
are born of a need, pressed by early adopters, and become wellknown about 
the time their shyrtcoipings are ma^le evident. However, each movement 
TWtds to leave a residual effect on practice which integrates its characteristics 
mto newer movements. Educational practice is improved when thi# 
evolutionary prdcess is facilitated by open and critical discussion. Through 
such discussionit the fuzzy outer layers of concepts and proposed practices 
are worn away Ifcavjng behind a viable core remains which carried the essence 
of the movemjfnt into the next generation of educational thought, 

Thus, thrf hue aiid cry riaised in response to the competency based 
education movement has made a flumter of positive contributions. First, it 
has given prf)fe,ssional preparation the most widespread attention it has 
enjoyed since its cstablishnKnt as an in^tion in American education. 

Secondly, it has surfacA and re-opOT| discussion of issues related to 
professional preparation.^ulk as control, initial and ongoing certification 
rcquirtment!^. accountability If professional educators and institutions, 
degree and source of support i||d funding, among others. ^ 

Perhaps the most potentially significant contribution of the CBE 
discussion lies in its focus on the preparation program, and the attempts to 
order, define and clarifydt through systematic devtlopmertt. The purpose of 
this paper is to stimulate discussioh of the relevant issues related to program 
development by suggesting the parameters within which the discussion 
should occur. Specifically, assumptions will bfrstated^ types of programs and 
development processes will be defined; a structure for comparing programs 
and development processes will be suggested; and implications of 
definitions, assumptions and structural comportents will be analyzed to 
identify relevant issues. 

* ■ I 
* 1 * ■ ^ 

Professional Preparation Programs ^ 

Hit term ^^professional preparation program'* almost defies definition/ 
If there is any common characteristic among programs, it is thek diversity. 
As a beginning, however, the following assumptions can focus the 
discussion.^ r 

Practice of the profession of education req'uires seme- type of 



'preparation. The basis for this preparation is grounded (in most 
instances) in law and can be traced historically in American education. 
Profcssibnal preparation is an endeiivor separate and apart from 



eefHfi€aUoft< liccasiag^>.Aml- control proccriiircs^hQiigh^iLJs of 

necessity related to, involved in, and influenced by these factors, 
professional preparation is c|iaracterized more by a training or 
educational function than by a *'gate-keeping" function. 

These assumptions eliminate from the discussion such issues as whether 
or not there should be a preparation program; who controls the program 
^either through legislation, policy or funding), and who issues licenses and 
certificates. Also eliminated are thei^^esof accSTptfability and professional 
standards, not because these are unimportant «sues^ but because they arc 
implicit, not explicit to a discussion of^rogram development. ' ' 

Also from these assumptions, a definition of the professional program 
begins to emerge. For the parpose of discussion, the preparation program is 
dehfied as a set of requirements, ahcrnatives, and procedures provided to 
initiate ind promote acqi!iisition of the knowledge, skills and characteristics 
necessary to perform the professional activities and practiced carried out in 
an educational institution. This definition is cbmpre'hensive enough to 
include alt education expenencw p^^^ 

preserviCjp educators, regardless of the setting (institution of higher 
education, local school district. Service Center), or the administrative unit 
directing it (College of Arts and Sciences, College of Educatipn, Department 
of Professional Studies, or public school Staff Defvelopment Department), 
An analysis of the requirements, alternatives, and procedures would 
provide a great deal of information about any specific program. Because 
these differ widely, a comparison of programs becomes more meaningful if it 
is ^ructured around characteristics program^ have in common. Every 
preparation program has some type of focus, structure and quality control. 
Figure I illustrates the relationship between programs and their common 
characteristics. ' « 



Structure 



Quality 
Control 



FC)CUS 



Requiremet|ts 
Alternatives 



Procedures 
» 

Figure t. Program Characteristics 
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r.he structure of the program may be defined partially by its parts or 
pieces. In its ear^y histofy, professional preparation consisted primarily of an 
apprenticeship whercb/'Mhe Art/Iradeor Mystery" of teaching was learntd 
by emulating a prov^'n master (Best and Sidwell. 1967). A short time later, 
teacher preparation became a legitimate pursuit of the academies, and the 
pedagogical^ apprenticeship was combined with academic preparation. 
Normal schools exfcndcd the efforts of the academies by providing 
opportunities to gain*Kperience through supervised practice(Meyer. 1967). 
I he evolution of prep'aration programs in American education has centered 
around these three t/a<ditions pedagogic apprenticeship, academic 
g^^mlion and experience through practice. All appear as basic structural 
cojTffWfWttHijrt program known today. 

Within each oTtliesVn^^^n^^Q^^ units, less 



comprehensive subcomponents are visiKte^^ljfe:^^^^^ units" arf 

primarily established for management purposes, arid^ft li^jjie form of 
Program Areas (Elementary. Secondary) or Content Ar<5as (Sociai^tudics 
or Science, for example). Bach of these areas is made up of more parts which 
are considered instructional units. Traditionally, we have thought of these 
units as courses. In many newer programs, however, the basic instructional 
unit IS the module a set of learning expeciences organized around a single 
objective or set of related objectives (Houston et al.. 1971). A preparation 
program may niake use of any or all of these structural elements, depending 
upon the level of specificity at which they are defined. 

Units may be organized in different ways for administrative, 
management or instructional purposes. For example, the Academic 
component may constitute the initial program offering, followed by the 
Pedagogic component which, in turn, is followed by the Experience or 
Practice component. Or they may be presented simultaneously and extend 
throughout the program. In many programs, the pedagogic apprenticeship 
occurs in conjunction with the Experience component. Organizational and 
Instructional units may also be combined in a number of ways. To discuss or 
compare preparation programs, it is necessary to ferret out this organization 
and the types of units that comprise its structure. 

Quality control is^he process through which programs are modified 
through evaluation either formally or informally. Informal quality control 
ranges from what has been referred to as the "Cardiac" method, in Which 
program changes and modifications are made on the basis of a"feclingdecp 
down in the heart" to a "hear-say" method where comments overheard by 
one or two students, principals, academic faculty or adhiinistrators result in 
program modifrcations. 

Formal methods of quality control consist of outside evaluation made 
by slate api^roving agencies orsuch organizations a^the NationatCouncil on - 
Accreditation for Teacher Education. Outside evaluators often employ 
standards of this type: the pumbe^* of years faculty members have taught in 
public schools, the content of the professional library, the contributions of 
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faculty members to the profession through research, writing, and conference 
presentation. 

Other formal control niethods utilize organized procedures for 
obtaining student, feedback about the teaching performance of individual 
instructors. Such information rarely results in any serious jmodification of 
programs. Some programs establish a rigorous evaluation process in which 
data about student performance, program components and experiences, 
faculty performance, and program relevance to job requirements are 
collected and systematically analyzed to identify areas where changes are 
needed (Shalock, 1974). 

Every progri^ has some implicit or explicit assumptions about the type ' 
of preparation educators need. These assumptions give focus to the 
requirements, alternatives, anJ procedures of the program, and influence 
structure and quality control. According to Joyce, four typ^s of programs 
can be identified in terms of the assumptions and practices on which each 
focusJes. ThesG four types of programs have been labeled Classical, 
Academic, Phenomenological, and Competency Based (Joyce, 1974). 

Classical: In the Classical orientation, teaching is vie^ved as a process of 
problem solving. Tfeacher education provides a broad range of general 
knowledge from which ib solve problems. This general knowledge base is 
provided through a series of courses and exposure to classroom situations 
through observation. The prepaWflion program is capped by practice 
teaching where would-be teachers practice solving classroom problems 
under the watchful eye of an experienced teacher^ 

The focus of the Classical program is the Master Teacher (instructor, 
supervisor) .who is expected to draw from personal experience in the 
classroom toguide students in solving problems. Methods courses often take 
the "anecdotaT approach where problems are posed — from the instructor's 
experience - and solutions suggest^ by the student are evaluated on the 
same basis. The Classical orientation combines the traditional components, 
but emphasizes the Pedagogical component. Academic preparation is not 
de-emphasized, but is viewed more as a necessary evil than as an integral part 
of the program. The Practice component still focuses on the MVister Teacher 
notion, as students practice solving classroorh problems under the 
Supervisor's guidance. ' • 

Quality control is usually a combination of formal and informal 
evaluation and'modification, with the informal procedure taking 
precedence; The experience of the individual Master Teacher is considered 
the best source of information. The'Master is the primary evaluator of 
students — heavy emphasis is given totl\eir recommendations and reports of 
students* progressand ability. Individual instructors determine*the quality of 
performance of students at every level (as any student who has contested a 
g^ade given by an instructor can testify). The instructors feeling about how~ 
well his particular area of assignment was received by students, the perceived 



amount of difficulty experienced by students and instmctor. and the 
perceived effectiveness of required expediences is the basis upon which 
program requirements and procedures are modified. Again, the Master 
I eacher idea is carried through, where the modificatiojis made are derived 
. from his experience, ^ 

Actdemk: The Academically-oriented program assumes knowledge of 
subject matter to be the most importaht^characteristic of teaching. The body 
of knowledge, structure of the discipline and its mode of inquiry are the real 
content of teacher preparation, ^nd any attention to methodology and 
practice are usually "lip-serv«ce"to certification requirements. In addition to 
subject matter knowledge, the professional educator is expected to 
exemplify the "liberally educated person" who not only .values knowledge 
' buf is able to instifl that value in his student^ by illustrating how such an 
education enriches human life. The central core of the program is the 
academic specialization area surrounded by other courses deemed necessary 
for enrichment^purposes " 

The focus of this orientation is. of cours.e. knowledge of the discipline 
The program takes its structure of the discipline and courses are provided* 
around the categories of knowledge, inquiry and application of key 
concepts. Academic preparation may constitute the entire preparation 
program. This basic structure is modified in some programs to accommo- 
date a brief Pedagogical component near the end of the program, or added 
on as a fifth-year experience after Academic preparation is complete. 

Quality control is also discipline centered. The program is characterized 
by the cumulative expertise of its faculty - the extent of their scholarship, 
the degree to which they contribute to the discipline, and often by their 
reputation which allows them to seek and receive more funds for research. 

Phenomenological: A third type of program is oriented toward the 
Phenomenologica! view. In this approi»ch. teaching is defined as a "helping- 
relationship established between two persons (teacher and pupil) both of 
whom are in a process of "becoming." The content ofthe program is "needs- 
based drawing from individual students' perceptions ofthe most valuable 
experiences. The prepara|ion program is characterized by its balance of "a 
maximum diet of success and a minimum experience of failure" (Combs. 
Kinzer. 1974). In this type of progran;, behavior is considered symptomatic, 
and what the teacher is becoming is more important than what the teacher is, 
knowsv or does. Requirements, alternatives and procedures are often a 
matter of individual concern. The prospective professional sets the direction 
with the teacher-educator acting as a facilitator in the exploration of 
personal concerns. 

This type of program focuses on the individual student. The student is 
viewed in a "holistic" manner in which academic, social and psychological 
-growth cannot be separated. The program is structured around experiences^ " 
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designed"' to foster^ growth needs. Diagnosis, problem encounlers, and 
individual and group counseling are important components ot the program. 
Quality control is also a function ol the perccptions^of individuals. The 
program is successful to the extent that individual needs are satisfied. Both 
student aod instructor enter into the evaluative prc^ss which is 
idiosyncratic, as opposed to general, in nature. 

C ompctcncy Ba»f d: I he Competency Based orientation defines teaching in 
terms of professional roles and.the tasks or competencies performed in role 
execution. This orientation is concerned with t^L^ocial nature of teaching, 
and the variety of ways roles arc defined and executed in different 
educational contexts. Objectives are dei^ved frorp a task analysis of the roles. 
These objectives serve as the focus for the program, and as the basic 
structural units around which learning experiences are organized. While the 
traditional components of programs are still visible, they usually do^not 
operate as separate structural units. Academic preparation, pedagogy, and 
practice are organized around^he objective or task which focuses the 
trainings experience. 

Quality control in the CBE orientation is based on objectives. Each 
student is evaluated in terms of specific instructional objectives, and 
program components are modified in relation to the program's ability to 
meet its overall goals (Joyce, 1974). Quality control is a formal part of the 
prografn, with built-in procedures to gather information and make needed 
modification. Data are gathered from a variety of sources - students, 
instructors, supervisors, school staff and used as a basis for changes in the 
entire program. 

Program Development 

Preparation programs arc i^;rc^;ocably tied to the types of 
development processes they employ. Quality cbntrol is the connecting link 
between a preparation program and the program development process. 
Ihough it may appear more as a "missing link** in many programs, h is 
present to some degree, and it is through this program facet \hai the need 
for program development is often idcntificdiiS^ 

In this discussion, ^>rogram development js assurned to be a conscious 
decisioning process carried out for some purj>ose or in response to some 
identified need. Because programs are developed by people, it is also 
assumed that ajl the different ways humans make decisions will be visible in 
the development process. ^ 

One of the major purposes of program development is communication, 
the program development proces^^ results in a graphic description of the 
program which is used to facilitate participation in the program; to justify 
.the existence of the program; or to seek approval for funding or, 
accreditation. ^ 
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Program diVelopmcnt is grounded in accountability. The focus of the 
attoumabihty student, program staff, the profession, hiring agencies, 
society in general or the academic world . is related to control of the 
profession and its preparation programs. Accountability is an issue that 
cannot be resolved through program development. 

I here are numerous development "models." and many discussions of 
the ways ai>d means of program development. Few of these, however, 
address thfc basic question of what program development really does. 
Mrogram/d^elopment is defined as a process through which the program's 
"'^'^ quality control mechanisms are identified, and the. 
requireiWe^.s, alternatives and procedures are put into communicable form. 

I hi.V«jri>cess can be carried out through one of two types of program 
dccisioning transformational or systemic design. The transformational- 
process' is basically one of modification of |»tisting programs. The existing 
program may be modified"\o fit within its present institutional setting, or a 
program may be transferred from one institutional setting (or one program 
area) to another, and adapted to fit the new environment. The Systfmic 
Design process is characterized by jntent and systematic planning, Decisl^^ns 
are made in relation to the intent and result in specified procedures for 
implementing decisions (Cooper. Weber. 1973). 

The two types of Rrocesses can be further differentiated on the basis of 
the following characteristics: ^ 

I . The needs and goals for development. 

2. The type* oF decisioning process emphasized. ' ■' 

3. The data sources used for making decisions. 

4. The organization of decision-making procedures. 

5 The manner in which development decisions are implemented. 

6. The degree of congruence between development and operation of 
tKe program. * " 

7. The extent and duration of the development process. 

The imp<;tus for program development arises from two primary 
needs: (I) the need to initiate a new. previously non-existent program; 
and (2) the need to make changes in an,existinglnd ongoing program. Both 
of these needs can .have one or more goals for program development which 
give direction to the development process and guide the decisions made. 
Some of these goals are: 

Mtintfnance . * 

To fit the program to pressures arising from outside thcprogram such as 
certification requiFements or approval procedures, job markets, hiring 
practices, changes in funding and resource allocation, and legislation 
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To fit the program to pressures arising from inside the program such as^ 
different entry levels of students, student demands for more relevance, 
changes in faculty expertise and interest. . ^ ' ' ^ 

Impact • . ^ 

To render the program as effective and efficient as po: sible in order to 
make the best use of resources and to increase its potential for autonomy, 
and for demanding and receiving m^ore resources. ^ * . ' 

To affect c}>anges in its surrounding environments ^uch as changing 
institutional organization and educational practices). 

Any development process is characterized by the goal it emphasizes. 
The Transformational proccss^emphasizes maintenance goals QA^d decisions 
about the program are made in response to c?hai^es in the environment. The 
. Systemic Design process emphasizes Impact goals ~ the desire to increase 
effectiveness, efficiency and to influen^ce change in its environment. 

Two types of decisions further illustrate differences between the two 
processes. The decisions made in the T'ransformalional process are rMclive 
decisions. Since the major goal is maintenance to accommodate chaises in 
the internal or external environment, the^e n\ust be evidence that changes are 
needed and information about what changes arc needed — before 
development decisions can be made. « ^ * 

fn the Systemic Design process, decisioning is proactive. Focusing on its^ 
intent to affect changes in the internal or external environment — the 
Systemic process first identifies desirable changes, then formulates plans to 
concentrate resources on changeT^These "front-end" decisions lay the 
groundwork for all other deve^opmenf decisions (De Vault,. 1973). 

The possible data sources that can be used as bases for program 
decisions are extensive. Capabilities and needs of students and staff; content 
of programs; fiyiding or appfoval requirements; societal and economic 
needs, goals, trends, educational artd social rescarc)i; employment trends 
and needs; resource'allocations; legal requirement's and conditions; 
conditions and trends of the profession; and lime^onstraints fo name only a^ 
few. A data source may be any person, factor, condition, or element'' 
contained within the program, working within the program, or existing 
outside the program and having sqme direct relationship to it. ^ 
The Transformational prochs will utilize data from whatever source or 
environmental factor that calls attention to itself. Students become the data 
so^irce when they express dissatisfaction with some portion of (he program 
and make enough noise to be heard. Society becomes the data source whrin it 
expresses some unmet need as in the case of racial desegregation. Funding' 
and resource allocation will supply the most data when more oj less money is 
available. The Transformational process may take in dtfta from several 
sources, but in ttiis process, there is no guarantee that more than one data 
source will be used. — z— ' 
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In a Systemic Design process, as many data sources a's possible wiilH 
•used. A major part of the systemic process is setting up systematic 
procedures to identify data sourx;cs, to collect and analyze d?ta. and to use 
these data in dccisloning (Shalock, 1974). ' 

If program development is a dccisioning. process, who m»kes the 
decisions* And, how can the question of decision makers be addressed 
without discussing control ' One possible way is to define decision makers in 
terms oi ownership ownership meaning vested interest in the program 
(Hernande/, 1974). 

T)ecision makers, then, can be drawn from a wide range of'possible 
groups students, faculty, staff, middle and high levf I management, public 
schools, state agencies, and so (jjrth. Philosftphicafly and theoretically the 
question of who should be ^gkas a right to„be) involved in mogfatdf 
development de<;islons can and should be discussed^tJ^a^tir-Tlien^ 
concern in development, however,is not so much who makes decisio"ns as the 
degree of attention given to organizing the decision-making structure, and 
the extent to which all owner's are satisfied with th^^decisions. 

I he I riinsformational process is characterized byjts limited inclusion 
in and organization for owner decisioi^. The Systemic Design process is' 
, owner-mclu>iive and highly organized to allow owner invo'lvement in 
decisions. I he Transformational process often utilizes a vertical dccisioning 
structure i:)^isions are made "at the top" atid funneled down througlf the 
program structur.e. ^ 

A horizontal decisMoning structure is more descriptive of the Systemic 
Design process. Decision areas are defined in terms of functional units and 
not power units. Decision makers are identified on the basis o^skijj, interest 
and involvement in the functional area; not on the basis of position in the 
administrative hierarchy (DeVault, 1973). 

Closely aligned with t he-organizational structure for decisions is the 
method through which decisionsmade in development become implemented 
in programs. 1 here are basically three ways that this can.be done - through 
• persuasion, consensus or by divine decree. 

Decision ing~4n^e Transformational process operates along a 
continuum from persuaSmnoodivine decree. The Transformational process 
^s most compatible with the "divih"? deijfee mode. Because the development^ 
'T>rocess aims toward maintenance goals, it must be in a position to respond 
rapidly t o environmental changes.^K.ey peoplcin thepowersttiyctiire assume 
responsibility for making decisions and for seeing that they are carried out. 
Ihese people hold the me&ns for rewar^ and punishment, and use these 
means for implementing decisions. 

When program development focuses on-internal goals, however, the 
persuasive model must often be employed. The power figure in this mode is 
the charismatic leader who influences through personality and interpersonal 
facility. Both decree and persuasion are extremely important in trans'for- 
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mutional development as -there is usually a continuing **swing" in the goal 
locus trom mternal to external pressures forxrhan^e. 

I he Systemic Design process is effective to the extent that it can employ 
a consensus implementation mode. Consensus of decisions is most 
important within functional areas. Time spent in reaching consensus during 
dectsioniilg is more than made up in program operation when owners share 
commitment to (he program's focus, structure and quality control 
procediires'(C offin, Hamreus, l<)73). In Systemic I>csign, information and 
professional trust are also important. Since decisions related to spccifto 
functional areas are made by people who have expertise, interest and 
involvement in that area, it must be assumed that their decisions reflect their 
expertise and inv.olvement. While these people arc trusted to make good 
decisions, they must be furnished with adequate information from other 
(imctional areas and must, in turn, pass on inforntS'tion, sothat all areas can 
remam consistent and focused on the same intent (Felder, Shores, 1974). 

Two other important characteristics distinguish between the two types 
of development processes: The first of these is the degree of congruence 
between development and program operation; the second is the extent and 
duration^f development. In the Transformational process, development is 
minimized. Only the most obvious changes are made to accommodate 
pressures in the environment. Development ceases when those changes are 
made, and future changes occur "only as a need is again made apparent. 
C hanges are likely to be on paper only. Many practices written into the 
program are '^watered down" the operational level so that they never 
actually become a part of the program. This has happened in many so-called 
competency based programs where list after list of competencies have been 
committed to paper, but which are never used as a basis upon which to 
evaluate students. 

In Systemic Design, program operation is one step in the total design 
process. During program operation, data are gathered to determine program 
effectiveness, efficiency and impact (in relation to intent) and this 
information is fed back into the development process. Nefdetl changes are 
mad^ la-increase-4mpact~pofential for the next operational cycle. Thus, 
development is continuous in the Systemic Design process, instead of stop- 
and-go as in the Transformational process (Houston, 1973). 

The two development processes rarely exist in ideal form. Most pro* 
gram developers combine the characteristics of each with more emphasis 
given to one than to the other. The basic differences are summarized in Fig- 
ure 2 and have been presented to illustrate the extreme forms which program 
development can take. ^ 
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Figure 2. Characteristics of,Development Processes 
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I he process used, or the combination of characteristics used, has 
imphcalion for the types of prograttis that result In Figure 3, the types of 
programs diseusticd earlier are arrayed along a conlinu.urti lo illustrate (to 
some extent) relationships between the type of development process and the 
type of program with which it ai^pears mo.st compatible. 
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Figure 3. Development Processes and Types of Programs 
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The first issue faced by program developers is which tVpcof process, or 

which combination of characteristics from the two processjrs, will be used in 

development. Subsequent decisions will be guided to a griat extent by this 

initial one, but neither process dictates the content of jdecisions or the. 

outcomes of^decision-making. Program developers liiust s|ill det&rmine the 

focus, structure, and quality control which will define anjf given program. 

Such questions as: | 

1. How is the professional educator defined for this program? 

2. What is the basic content of the program? From where is that 
content drawn? 

3 What are the basic structural units for the progralm? Will these be 
changed or. will they remain basically unchanged and the new 
program inserted in existing units? , I 

4. How will structural units be organized? IX^hat is the sequence of 
preparation experiences? In what order will students progress 
through the experience? Will they have ahernatives? If so, how are 
they determined, commtinicated, or restricted? Uponj^hat 
theoretical basis will sequence decisions be made? 
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5 What emphasis will be given to preparation experiences? To what 
c)^t^nt will preparation experiences take place in the academic 
classroom? the college laboratory? the public school classroom? 
Will the program be 'field-oriented, field-based, or university 
campus'ba!w:d? ' 

6. On what goals will program development focus? 

7. What data sources will be used for decisions? What methods will be 
used to collect data? To what extent are these methods reliable^ 
valid:' 

8. Who will be involved in decision making? Who will determine 
pr4)gram policy, goals, ir>structional experiences? In what way will 
the profession be iavolved? the University? the public school? the 
community? the student? 

9. Hnw will decision-making structures be identified and organized? 
What is the function of the Teacher Center? What role does the 
Teacher Center have in the decisioning process and in Program 
operation? # 

These and numerous other issues specifically related to^program 
development will emerge as either program development process is 
implemented. These issues jvill stimulateand focus discussion of preparation 
programs and program development. Re^^olution of these issues becomes 
increasingly important as th&. state, the profession, universities and school 
districts consider their evolving roles and relationships in professional 
preparatfon. 

Teacher Corps, with its far reaching mandates, can become an 
extremely viable vehicle; as such it provides unexplored opportunities, ' 
unknown challenges, and unthought-of delights. Its rOle in preparation 
programs and program development processes has emerged from a sensitive 
realization of needs apd an overwhelming aniount of excitement and 
commitment. The possibilities for its role are unlimited in the provision of 
educational benefits for all children. One of the most important tasks of 
Teacher Corps projects is careful, deliberate attention to basic issues astheir 
roles become defined.vT*e viability of the Teacher Corps role will be 
measured by the extent to^which we use these issues as vehicles for critical 
dialogue; explore alternatives for decisions; and resolve issues through 
mutual interest in and dedication to quality professional preparation 
programs. This is our challenge and our opportunity. 
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CHAPTER 2 



"...My interest is in the future because I am going to spend the 
rest of iny life there..." - Charles Kettering. 



An analogy can be drawn between tbe functions of the Teachers Corps 
and the role of Teaiher Centers in professional Teacher Education 
programs. Because both arc so heavily involved in preserv^ce and inservice 
developmental programs, there art Striking commonalities between the two 
agencies. " ' 

Teacher Centers can be seen Jiistorically as de/iving from the concepts 
. of tht Teacher Corps training complex, which has been described as **an 
organiJ^ation designed to provide preservicc^fcjid inservice education for 
potential and practicing educational personnel. 

The reader can allude to Teacher Corps needs in the chapter by Collins 
as he outlines a typology of different types of Teacher Centers. 

The management plan outlined by Collins can likewise be seen in 
reference to governance mechanisms of Teacber Corps projects, as can other 
portions of the chapter. The article might best be seen a»an allegory to the 
potential reinforcement of the two different concepts — together 4hey may 
hold the key to the ultimate in professional regeneration of teaching skills for 
the betterment of childK:entered education. 



tEACHER/TEACHlNfG CENTERS AND 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

B\ James F. Collins 
< Syracuse University 



"...My interest is in the future because I am going to spend the 
• rest, of my life' there..."' Charles Ketttiring. 

"C>h«n(«" ~'^A Relatively New Exp^nce 

While sonrrestill disagree, change, as a significant reality in our lives, is a 
very recent experiential phenomenon. Some Win Xrguelhaf"*we'"1iim)an 
beings have eXperienCed change. The facts of tHe matter asjcrt that 

quite ti)c contrary is true. Until very recently change has tak^n place at a pace 
that was almost imperceptible; It took thrpe, or four, or perhaps even five 
lifetimes before change, once begun, reacjied a stagb of development where it 
became obvious to or 4iad any real impact on the liJe.of the avera'gf citizen, 
c Today change is a very real part of the everyday life of each anrflfvery one of 

Bennelt: (1970). points out that the last 50.000 ytars of the history of 
manl$.ind. divided into lifdrspanl of approximately 60 lo 65 years, leaves a 
total of about 800 such lifespans. Of these 800 lifespans, at least 650 werp 
spent 4h caves. Only in the last 70 iifctimqs Kas ,it Ijeen possible to 
purposefully communicate learning and experience from one generation to 
another. We have fcieen able to co|ni^unicatc yia the printed page foronl^the 
last hilf dozen lifetime^ For little more than 4fiTetime's have\vc bctfn aHe'lo 
record time Jrccurately; and somewhere witThin the last 2 lifetimes we had oui- 
fitst .expcripnct with the elettric motor. The overwhelming majority of the 
things we have coihe to depend on as essfentiiil to everyday liviog (radio, 
television, automobile, household appliances, plastics, central heating'^ etc.) 
are but one liifetime'old. 

Furthermore, he points out that this becomes even more striking as We 
, come to realize that the cathedrals of Europe aHd the pyramids of E^'lJt were 
built to fast until the end Qf time, but the more recently-constructed New 
York World Trade Centfr or the new airport in Dallas-Fort Worth were 
built for something le^? th«n twoiifetimfes. By th^t time, they \vill no longer " 
serve oUr needs ^od will l?e torn down or renovated for some othe/ p;irpose. 
This is, referred to as planned obsolesCentc. ^ 

\ Thus, we cannot help" but be struck' with jhe'coiitrastf between the 
* intransigence of the p&st and the impermmence of the prescnj, 
' It fs within this cOntext'that we look at tly; incredible task of preparing " 
and rene\ving teacher^.- , ^ 



Teacher Kducation ^ in Need of Change 

lo keep pace to stay abreast Teacjler Education has to move 
aggressively and dramatically toward new and ditierent ways of organizing 
and managing its resources which will produce significant and sorely needed 
changes in preserviceand inst^rvice Teacher Education. More specifically, we 
need leacher Education programs (hat will: 

a [-nable teachers to relate to students as individuals with changing , 
needs. 

h, A.ssist teachers in the diagnosis of student needs and in the 
development of alternative strategies to meet those needs. 

c. Facilitate (he development of effective interpersonal communica- 

* tion skills in teachers. 

d- Discover unique and effective ways of integrating theory and 

' " practice, campus and off-campus, preservice and inservice. 

e. Provide more highly focused training experiences ranging from 
observation to carefully simulated and/or controlled encounters 
with teaching (via peer teaching, microteaching, miniteaching» 
reflective teaching, etc.), to full classroom responsibilities over 
extended periods of time, 

f Place greater emphasis on broad-based decision making^ with 
rpeaningful inVolvement of the teaching profession in the cruical 
decisions related lo training at both the preservice and inservice 
levels^. , • . 

Teacher C enters — A Concept with Great Promise and Confusion 

The Teacher Center is art important concept and vehicle to accomplish 
these goals, Joyce'and Weil (1973): 2) make the observation that "...new . 
concepts are constantly emerging sothat [we] can reorganize and shape [our]^ 

thinkltig about old problems and phenomena in more powerful v/siys the 

Teacher Center is such a doncepl..,'* 

Granting that the concept of Teacher Centers is one of great promise 
and utility, Howsam (1974: 9) observes that: "Any serious examination of 
the embryonic phenomenon of Teacher Centers tends to reduce one to.., a 
slate of rational disorientation.*' * 

N,eed for Clarification and Precision 

Arriong others a major Contributing reason for such disorientation is the 
undisciplined use of the terms Center and Teacher Center. 

Orte of the most overworked terms appearing in the language of 
educators today is the word center We hear and see frequent reference 



to open education centers, remedial centers, resource centers, R A r5^ 
centers, curriculum centers, diagnostic Centers, teacher education 
centers, student teaching centers, teacher centers, teaching centers, 
and many others.** (Collins, 1974) 

In regard to Centers for the education of teachers, the use of the 
terminology is equally confusing. Schmieder and Yarger observe that: 

Probably no other new educational concept offers us such a rich array 
of names and acronyms as the teaching center. The most commonly 
used are teacher center, teaching center, learning center, teacher 
education center, staff development center, educational cooperative, 
and training complex. ..A National Teacher Center Study conducted 
in 1 973 Jjy the Syracuse Teacher Center Study revealed more than 200 
differer^t titles for the 600 sites studied!" (1974) 

I he organizational and functional diversity is even more confusing. 
Some treat Teacher Centers as places, some as informational clearinghouses, 
some as staff development or materials development centers, some as 
organizational entities, and others perceive them as mere concepts. 

Toward a Typology 

Sctmeone interested in a systematic analysis of the organizational and 
functional types of-Teacher Centers, should refer to Schmieder and Yarger 
(1974) y^hcvc seven organizational types of centers and /owr functional types 
of Centers are identified: 



Type of Center Client(s) 

Preservice Teacher preparation 

students seeking initial 
certification. Predomi- 
nantly student teachers. 

Inservice Practicing profession- 
als seeking advanced 
training and/or job^ 
. related skills. May be 

personnel seeking ad- 
vanced certification 
and/ or degrees as well. 
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Primary Purpose(s)/Function(s) 

Provide training (primarily lab- 
oratory) experiences for teacher 
preparation students. 

Provide inservice and continuing 
education for employed personnel 
in the form of courses, workshops, 
seminars, or job-related teac;her- ' 
centered activities designed to 
meet the day-to-day needs of the 
practicing personnel. 




C orporate-^ I eachcr preparation ' Promote the improvement of in- 
PrwervJcc/ students as well as em- struction while at the same time 
ployed personnel in- providing for relevant job- 
"^- cludmg teachers, embedded preparation and con- 

administrators, super- tinuing renewal of both pre-service 
visors, para-profession- students and practicing personnel- 
iils, social workers, etc. can also be for community educa- 
tion together with program and 
materials development. 

Preservlcf < enters 

Prescrvicc C enters, typically are off-campus sites (schools) where, by 
mutual agreement, with local districts, a college or university places a 
number of teacher preparation students. 

While this is a tremendous step foVward from the conventional pattern 
of assigning students to widely scattered classrooms throughout many 
school systems, they typically have a limited purpose and focus and 
perpetuate unilateral control and unilateral decisioij-making. The college or 
university still largely determines policy, standards and procedures. 

More recent ly, (his type of Center has been taking on a broader function 
with more extensive involvement of groups such as schools, state 
departments of education, and professional agencies. In some cases the 
Center is system-wide as opposed to one or two school buildings. 

With the rise of this Jcind of cooperative action two orthreeotherthings 
are becoming more prevalenj: I) full-time site coordinators are being 
employed; 2) joint councils for cooperative planning are being created; 
and 3) more systematic efforts are being made to train and deploy 
supervising teachers. 

However, upon examination of this kind of Center, one would have to 
agree that the focus, while important and by all measures justifiable, is 
limited primarily to the needs of the training institution and its clients, the 
teacher preparation sludet>ts It does deal more adequately with the 
administrative and logistical problems of ^oviding field experiences for 
preservice students. Only to a lesser extent, has it been able to deal with^d 
in-depth programmatic changes dictated by the more expansive needs of all 
cooperating agencies. 

Imervice Centen ' 

^ Inservicc centers typically focus on the needs of already employed 
personnel. The majority of these have completed a four-year college 
program which includes a fairly traditional sequence of professional courses, 
reviewed and approved by the appropriate state agency. Graduates are 
certified for teaching on the basis of a statement from the preparing 
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institution that they have successfully completed the approved program in 
the prescribed manner, As one examines this procedure, only one thing is 
certain the candidate has been successful in pgssingcoHegecourses While 
there is generally included a direct experience componem(studenl*teaching) 
It IS frequently considered to be too jittle and too late, and far too often is 
seen as being inadequate in terms of preparing one to suddenly assume the 
Complex and awesome responlHbilities of the "real world" of today's teacher 
Programs in Inservice Centers vary greatly. Thcrc_is little consistency 
from center to center or school to school. They range from poorly 
coordinated, poorly planned, poorly executed, impoverished programs 
dealing with "administrivia" to well organized, systematically executed 
well-supported programs dealing with the.current high-priority needs of the 
clients (i.e . the practicing professionals and/or paraprofessionals). 

The terms "Teacher Center" or "Teachers' Centres" are most aptly 
applied to I nservice Centers since their focus is directed toward meeting the 
needs of in.serviee (praaicing) personnel, the majority of whom are teachers 
leach^r Centers, as the name implies, focus on the inservice 
•derelopment of teachers but may not necessarily be the creation of or under 
the control pi teachers.' 

I eachers' Centres, on the other hand, are usually thp^ndirect creation of 
teachers, and usually exi.st of. by and for teachers. They take their origin 
from the British prototype which had as its primary function to develop 
leacher-acceptable answers to Teacher-defined, Teacher-researched 
problems " (Bailey. 1971) 

Three propositions underline the British Teachers' CentreB:^ I) That 
educational reform will come only from those charged with the basic 
educational responsibility; 2) That teachers are unlikely to change their 
ways of doing th,ings based upon the platitudes of reformers; and 3) That 
teacher<r will take reform seriously only when they are responsible for 
defining their own educational problems, delineating their own needs and 
receiving help on their\own terms. 

Hence, the key characteristic of the British Centre is that the 
development and controKof programs is with the local teachers. A full- or 
part-time person serves td coordinate the activities of the Centre but the 
intent, if not the reality, is that the program remains in the hands of the 
teachers. 

Programs typically evolve from a local teacher-dominated management 
committee or an advisory committee to encourage self-improvement 
prosflrams for purposes of upgrading educational performance. Teachers are 
able to review existing curricula, practices, and innovations developed by 
both commercial and local talents through exhibits and promotional 
activities Experimental classes on community, adollicent, and/or family 
proWTms. which may involve other educational personnel (social workers, 
par/nts. health officers, etc.), round out the British Centre program. 
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, I o have reform emerge from teachers* own ycpcriences and creative 
impulses is a relatively new an^ unresearched phenomenon. I he programs, 
budgets, tacilii!es,'*and achieveuienls of t enlres vary widely from Centre to 
•^Centre, but m the main, innovation has resulted fr^>m the endeavors pf 
creative and enthusiastic teachers. 

I he noticeable strengths of the leachers' Centre (British* Model) 
revolve around the fact that it places responsibility for improved 
performance and the assessment c^j professional rteeds with the teachers 
themselves. J urthermore, the attendance to local needs as assessed by the 
teachers would appear to ensure meaningful, developmental, renewal 
experiences for teachers. 

I eachers' Centres are social institutions as i^^ll where teachers can 
relax, gel to know one another, and informally swap ideas and experiences. 
One of the reasons why most of them are phyKicallv separate from active 
school builiimgs is to provide a sense of proprietary iiTR>rm^lity. Because the 
teachers arc not in a deferential milieu, they somehow feel that all of this is 
their own: ! hey are given a genuine chance to, take tj^e initiative in 
professional leadership and reform. 

111 generaK such I nservice Centers promote little involvement of colleges 
or universities. Some have no formal relationship with any established 
agencies, not even the prof^jssional teacher organizations. Some, on the 
other hand, involve teachers* associations and school systems but only a very 
few involve institutions of higher education, usually by placing them in 
eonsultant roles. 

Corpomte Prwervice/lnservicc "Teaching" Centers^ 

Tracher Kducation Centers or Teaching Centers i nclude bot h preservice 
preparation and inservice renewal of^teachers. 

. .. I he focus is not only on teaching but also on the effects of teaching 
(i.e., learning). More typicilly, this type of center is located in schools 
and much of the activity takes place during the school day, with the 
governance, management, and decision making shared between and 
among the participating groups. (Collins, !974) ^ 

The leaching Center is an effort to bring together participating 
organizations mto a functioning partnership whete cooperation in teacher 
education is a sine'qt4a-n<yn. It is built on the premise that the essence of true 
cooperation is joipt decision-making with the resultant concepts o{ joint 
resfyonsihilitv and joini aicoumahilitw 

! he Icaching^'enter is designed to meet the needs of teacher self- 
improvement while creating effective learning environments for students. It 
is organized to meet ihe needs and interests of experienced professionals (as 
well as pre-professionals) in a way that permits each to become a student of 
teaching at their own particular level of professional development. 
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Physically, a I caching C'enier is a cluster ot schooJs. an cnvironmcnl where 
leaching and (he etlccls ot teachmg{learnmg)ca^^lltudied and researched. 
Organi/ationally, it is a partnership between a school system and one or 
more preparing institutions, with the possible inclusion of the professional 
associ^itjons and the state department of education. 

Ideally, each .Center hits a full-time coordinator, jointly selected'^and 
emj|>|oyed by the collaborating partners, whose role is to unify the personnel 
and material resources of the cooperating agencies to provide training 
experiences for the preservice students assigned to the Center; and to 
organi/e inservice programs and activities for (he Center staff. Stationed in^ 
t he Center schools, t he coordinator is in con.'Ctant,contact with and serves as a 
continuing resource to both the preservice and the inservice personnel. 

college pcrsiSnnel are not limited to working with pre-professionals, but 
also Junction in the capacity of curriculum and teacher education resource 
consultants to t he Cjpnter staff. With additional ti^ining, the teachers assume 
increased responsibility for the supervision of the pre-professionals and free 
the college supervisors to work more directly as i#ervice staff trairfers. Thus ^ 
the public school personnel assume increased responsibility for the 
preservice program and in return the collegcor university assumes increased 
responsibility for the inservice program. 

Whille^ pre-professionals develop ham teaching corrfpetence, (he 
proJS^Tial teachers develop advanced teaching competence as well as 
experts in specialized areas of personal interest. In each of the Centers a 
sequence of carefully planned inservice workshops, seminars and programs 
is developed by or wrth the (eachewi. Program^ are developed in a Teaching 
Center only m response (o needs clearly delinea(ed by the Cen(er persqnnel. 
Ihese programs are designed (o promote the s(udy of (caching and the effects 
of teaching. Among o(her things, (hey focus on techniques of developing 
creative learning environments, (he analysis of (he teaching act, the study of 
specific (eaching learning interac(ions, instructional stra(egies, curriculum 
evaluadon and redesign and ways (o improve instructional effectiveness. 

Ccn(er staff members can also be given opportunities (o participate in a 
wide range of professional development experiences, including attendance at 
local, regional and na(ionaL conferences, workshSps^and cljnics, micro- 
(eaching. retlective (eaching and simulation labs. National figures can be 
brought (o(heCen(er to work withthe stiff indevelopingand implementing 
creative programs. I he. Cefitcrs become vehicles for validating and 
dissemina(ing promising inn|Vations developed cilher locally or elsewhere. 

College faculty member! can work with teaohers in upda(ing content 
and mc(hodology in specifi ins(ructi(ynal areas. The close association 
between college and public fchool facuhies leads to the involvement of 
public school personnel in professional courses, and college personnel 
become more involved in the curriculum of the public schools. 

The Teaching Center concept has proven applicable to all types of 
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educational situatioVis: elemenlary and secondary schools; urban and K S 
suburban schools. open-Space classrooms and self-conlained classrooms: \ J 
large .group instruction.; small group instruction; and individualized \^ ^ 
instruction. ^ \^ 

I he leaching Center shares the responsibility for decision-making \ 
rt^gardmg professional development and draws upon the resources ol those \ 
organizations and institutions that have historically, legally, and '1 
traditionally had some responsibility for teacher education within the 
Ameraan educational system. Concgrned with the development of a 
systematic, yet pcrsohali/ed afJproach Wpre-professional and professional 
teacher cducano.n, the Center is governed by a board composed of 
representatives ot the schools, colleges or universities, professional . 
associations, state departments of education, and the loffal community. 

Preliminary research indicates that center teachers feel that they. have ' 
control over tho<G,programs that serve to revitalize their teaching. Teachc 
also indicate significant satisfaction with their abi^ty to d<finejlheir owrT 
ediipational needs and lo dictate the methods of receiving h ;lp with jhcn^ 

I he stren'gths of this plan lie in its farmation of a corporate relationshif 
thereby sharing the responsibility and decision-making for 
effectiveness and learner performance with all of the 
educational system. J he resulting cooperative venture ha 
diagnosis of preservice and inscrvice staff needs, and Ihe deVelopmdit of 
strategics for the achievement of improved teacher perfon^ancif thro|fgh the 
evaluation of learner outcorftes. 

Perhaps the most notable difficulty in this plan is that oT^ablishing 
and maintaining a working partnership among the groups. Thi^is does not 
come-easily or quickly, but once developed it proves to be highly j^roductivc. 
It provides for the open challenge ofideasand techniques with thejtsult that 
the best tend to come for\Vard and remain. Any program or i'tinovation 
which emerges from collaborative policy-making and program-development 
processes, and is conceived and carried out by the Center staff, has genuine 
credibility and a far^eater chance for success than one imposed from 
outside. y 

Many reasons argue strongly for the prcpaititian and renewal of 
teachers talcing place in and being supported by some kind of Teacher/ 
leaching Center. Without such a vehicle tKereTs^little hope of achieving sig- 
nificant change: Research on change shows, that for significant change to 
occur, two very important conditions have to be ftet: a) those who will af- 
fected by the change have to have a sense of ownership and control over it 
(whi)|h means they have to become agents of change as opposed to being ob- 
jects of change), and b) some vehicle or fhechanism which facilitates the 
desired change and enables it toendune the pressures of opposition and rejec- 
tion (which inevitably accompany any significiant change) must be utilized. 
The Teaching Center has a unique potential to hicct both of these condition^. 

■ \ 
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In regard to the first point, an essential characteristic of a Teacher/Teaching 
Center ought to be that the teachers are able to specify their own needs and 
pnortties as well as determining the means by which these needs and 
priorities will be met. In regard to the second point, the leacher/ Teaching 
C enter is hot h a place and a vehicle for designing, facilitating, and prompting 
desired change. - / 

Professional renewal is synonymous with improvement of profession 
perlormance, therefore, every professional development program m/st 
begin by specifying standards and criteria against which profesffrtuial 
perlormance will be judged. Basic logic would dictate that teachers have to 
play a very significant role in defining professional com^tence and the 
criteria against which they will be judged. They shoufc also have a 
determining role in designing programs intended to help meet thosecriteria. 
An interesting side effect of this process is that when teachers begin to 
differentiate competencies they also begin to differentiate teacher tasks. This 
tends to result in priority use of teacher time and talents." Thus, 
nonprofessional tasks are stripped away, leaving time for.creative 
professional growth experiences to be planned into the teaching day rather 
than placing them entirely outside of the teaching day and outside of the 
teaching environment, the more traditional pattern. 

One could hardly imagine a system that would be less effective in 
improving teaching than the one we now use. Typically we send teachers 
away from their teaching environment, aftera long, busy, exhaustingday, to 
take courses at the university or to participate in regional workshops. 
Because the involvement M the teacher in the planning and directing of^i 
these experiences is minimal, the interest, enthusiasm and perceived benefit 
IS frequ^tly marginal. On the contrary, if insekice education is going to 
have anyWnilicant direct effect on improving the,education of children 
then It ha\to have a much closer physical and programmatic affinity to 
particular schools and the purposes and priorities of the teaching staff 
therein. - ' ' 

One value of the Teacher/ Training Center is that it has a uftique 
capabihly o( eliminating many of the undesirable curreht practices in 
mserv ice education as well as extending the possibilities of offering creative 
professional renewal opportunities. 

It can do this by providing a locus for teachers to aJ^semble - hopefuHy 
a place that is physically attractive and^ocially as wdl as professionally 
stimulating *a place equipped with an up-to-date resource center, k media 
and communications center, a materials ^Jevelopment laboratory, a teaching 
laboratory, access to a computer center, a diagnostic center, as well as 
experimental classrooms and laboratories. It can also serve to promote 
professional Staff development through a continuing roster of individual and 
group opportunities offered in the form of workshops, seminars, courses, 
interschool visitations, released time for conferences, travel, and study, and a 
whole array of practical, internship-type experiences. 
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Over and above all of Ihese, it can give leadership to faculty efforts. I hc 
^nter coordinator can orgarfi/e the interests of the teachers and direct them 
tiiward profitable outcomes, facilitating the planning and peer decision- 
itnikmg processes, as well as identifying and making available the resources 
to achieve the goals of the Center staff. It should also serve to stimulate and 
renew the aspirations of the teacher. Tundarriental changes in behavior that 
result in better teaching come not because teachers have been exposed to new 
and different things but because there has been a change in their beliefs, 
purposes, values, and convictions which automatically overflow into 
teaching. I he nature of a properly functioning Teacher/ Teaching Center is 
such that It provides opportunities and resources that uniquely revitalize a 
teachefs mastery of basic knowledge und skills. More importantly an 
/ opportunity is provided for continuous sharpening and extension of the 
teacher's ability to make more appropriate decisions regarding critical 

classroom interactions. • 

In a world changing so rapidly that a college pr4)gram is obsolete before 
4 the graduate can put it to use; in a profession where decision-making has 
^ become a highly complex process new and mqre effective mechanisms 
need to bt; developed and implemented. ^ 

I he education of teachers, whether preservlce or inservice. js no \ 
exception. Ihe concept that leaching competence is synonymous with a 
college degree (or less), that teacher training is basically the responsibility of 
the colleges or universities, and the decisions are exclusively the prerogrative 
of c«)llcge professors and or college supervisors. ..has been tested and found 
waiYttn^. It is evident that: 

J . I he processes related to governance and decision-making in future 
Teacher Hducation are going to be complex and involved. 

2. Centers of some kind are a sine-qua-non to facilitate the complex 
tasks of articulating theory and practice,, field and campus. 

3. New models of organizational and managemekl systems will have 
to be developed to accomplish these comple^Masks. 

Organizsition/ Management of Centers 

I he final report of the Task Force on Improvement and Reform in 
American Education uses the term "management" in "relations to the 
planning, implementing, evaluating and revising of the totality of personnel 
development center activities, including that of instruction." (Denemark, 
1*)74) 

This obviously is a rather sweeping use of the term. Webster's 
Dictionar^jj^^i+ttTts management \sthe "judicious use of means to 
accomplish an end or set of ends/' Simplel(5gic dictates that the selection and 
utilization of n^eans should depend in large part on the goals or objectiveji 
one has in mind. The goals a\id objectives of a Center are going to b3|^ierf!o 
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the needs it is committed (o serve In some cases these are institutional needs 
and in other cases (he primary motivations will arise directly out of the 
personal needs of the clients. 

Spectrum of Needs Motlv.tinf the Development of Centers for the 
Kducation of Teachers 



Institutional Nttds 

School System 
Inservice Iraming 
Curriculum I^velopmerU 
Instructional Improvements 

University 

Research laboratories 
Sites for field experiences 
Sites for program validation 
Preservice training 

Professional Organizations 
Broad based decision-making 
Professional accountability 
and control ' 

Community 
Better understanding of schodls' 
goals 

More meaningful involvement 
in goal setting 
Curriculum planning ^ 
CurricuJum planning 



Personnel Needs 

Teachers/ Administration 
Instructional materials 
development 
Inservice Training 
Shared decision-making in 
regard to curriculum and 
professional matters 
Paraprofessionals 
On-the-job training 
College Instructors 
R&D sites 

Sites for laboratory experiences 

for preservice students 
Sites to validate and field test 
innovative programs and in- 
structional materials 
Student Teachers 
Supportive environment to study 
; and practice teaching 
Parents 
Training as classroom aides 
Training in tutoring skills 
Involvement in program and 
materials development 

(NO IT: Institutional needs and personnel needs are not mutually exclusive, 
ihey can and frequently do overlap.) ^ 
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As one begins to deal with the management of teacher centers from the 
perspective of I) thfc current pace of "change," 2) the.diverst array of 
•needs ' to be met and purposes to be served, 3) the increasing compJexities 
of the task of developing relevant, creditable, preservice' and inSwice . 
teacher education programs, and 4) the divcpsit^ of functions aiid 
organizational patterns of center^ the task of dealing with Center 
management becomes extremely complex. ' 
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Pitted against (hcsc perspectives any management plan of a center 
should be: ^ 

a. Systemic not haphazard, casual, or piecemeal, but well 
conceived and soundly based on a syrtems management plan. It 
follows: 

I. 1 hat unless a management system is specifically designed to 
satisfy unique functions (purposes), and can operate within 
specified performance and design constraints; rt will be 
dysfunctional. 

2 That thcjob(s) to be done or the function(s) to beservedmusH 

be clearly explicated before beginning. 
3. That expected irtpuis and outputs (including interactions) 
must be calculated as closely as possible before beginning 
» program implementation. (This ^ould be done in terms of the 
/ inputs ?ind outputs of participating individuals as well as 
groups.) 

4 That the assemblage of units working together must b^ 
orderly, purposffful, and mutually rewarding. 
. Comprehensive It must take into consideration the totality of 
the Center functions, including such things as: 

1. The overall coordination of the planning, designing, 
implementing, evaluating and revising of the Center functions 
and activities. 

2. The translation of the decisions of the policy-making group 
into Center procedures, practices and programs. 1^ 

3. The definition of the "Chain of Command*' including 
specifying roles and responsibilities of individuals and/or 
constituent groups; 

4. The allocation of resources — Efficient and effective 
allocatron of the material, fiscal, personnel resources must be 
carefully managed in accordance with pfedetermined center 
goals or intended outcomes. 

" 5. The development and maintenance of an efficient two-way or 
multr-way communication system between all parties and 
individuals involved. 

The development and installation of program(s) — This 
should be based on a continuous (empathic) needs assessment 
yrstem that identifies the personal needs of the clients to be 
»rved. The program should have depth and variety in order to 
meet the diverse needs of the Center clientele and should be 
administered with openness and flexibility wfth an eye toward 
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increasing accessibility and personalization. Careful consider- 
ation should be given to the nature and extent of options. 
I he assessment and evaluation of the total functions of the 
Center should be planned from the beginning and executed 
wuh purpose and precision. The resultsofthescefforts should 
be carefully fed back into the system and made readily 
available to all interested parties. 

I hc ref(eneration and revision of Center direction and/or 
functions based on the feedback data should be an ongoing 
prcKess. An Intent^ Action-Feed back model might ht used: 



I 

Intent-Plans 
are specified 



4 -. , 2 

Plans are modified in Action program is piloted 

line with feedback and/or field tested 



Feedback is presented 
and analyzed 
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Ihc provision (or free, open and equitable participation, in 
the governance and decision-making processes of the Center, 
for all who want to be involved and have a justifiable purpose 
for being involved. 

c. Consistent ~- There should be a high degree of consistoney 
between the stated goals and the (jelivcry and operational syst^^ms. 
The management plan ought to facilitate genuine goal attainment 

^ (i.e. Center functions ought to serve Center purposes). 

d. Facilitating ~ The Center management plan should facilitate the 
optimum development of each individual to be served by the 
Center. It should likewise facilitate the development and 
implementation of a unique variety of program options. It should 
facilitate the training of prcscrvicc students as wcll^s oftnnovative 
on-site inservice courses, workshops, seminars, internships, inter- 




school and intra-school visitations, an(^ attendance at national, 
state, and local conferences. 

e. Formal enough to f^cci the demands created by thv*in€reasinj5> 
complexities ofcorporale program planning and intormjil enough - 
to ensure smcere concern tor meeting the personal needsKl center 
clients, - * ' 

v!'. Proactive in tha^ Jt assumes a positive, creative, leadership 
/ posture and proceeds to act accordingly to the direct benefit of all 
persiJnnel in the Center, A Center should xy^i only "keep store" but 
' ^ should provide pivotalleadcrship in such tilings ^s (l)developing, 
piloting and disseminating new and innovative training programs; 
(2) developing and field testing protocol materials and/or 
instructional materials, (3) creating new sources of rcj^cHirces for 
teachers including 'lobbying" for positive legislative and fiscal 
changes to the benefit of teachers both preserviceand inserviceif 
both exist in the C enter, (4) promoting better human^pulirtic, and 
professional relations among all participating parties, (5) design- 
ing, conducting, and disseminating research and research- 
findings, (6) developing new incentives for professional educators 
to become involved m teacher renewal programs. 

g. Differentiated The Management plan ought to pxo\\At eqiXal 
access to, and participation in. Center policy-making but should 
differvntiaie the level or degree of opportunity and /or respons- 
ibility for the operation and management of the Center. 

h. Equijahle and Accoumahle All persons and all agencies should 
be assured fair access to the decision-making processes and tatbe 
resouVes and (tl benefits of the Center. This includes teachers, 
administrators, students, professors, and community people. In 
terms of fiscal accountability, all fiscal resources must be managed 
expertly and efficiently. Strict accounting systems need to be used 
and full disclosure of all fiscal transactions be made toall.paFt^es. 

Beyond these, the management and organization of a Center should 
promote and facilitate whenever possible, job-embedded "on-site" training 
,in \ he "work-a-day" teaching learning environment, during the work day. It 
should constantly strive to develop new incentives for personnel 
involvement. Likewise, it should strivq to integrate theory and practice, 
campus and off-campus, preservice and inservice. 

In general. Centers having a more narrow focus (i.e., inservice only, or • 
preservice only, or prescrvic^ elementary onl)(>iwill be easier to initiate and 
easier to maintain. Likewise, it is easier to initiate and maintain a center 
where there are fewer participating agencies, as of)posed to a large numbed. 

"Limited-purpose* Centers demand a less sophisticated, less formal 
management system, and seem to be able to survive' the "perils" of poor 



organi/ahon be((er|^M'n the •'^multi-purp&sc'\ complete prescrvice/ 
»inservice teacHmg centers. The <ibmph;xity and comprehensiveness of a 
**rcaching" Center 0,e. prescrvice'inservice,,m«itL-purpose. multi- 
institutional), demand .ii well designed, expertlylexecuted, sophisticated 
management system. 

liven though centers should bfc organised in such a way as togive them a 
degree of mdepcndence and ident^ify in their own right, including their own 
salaried staff, budget, and facilities ' caution i^hould be excrcTsed le'st that 
which was initiated to Servte the needs of the "parent" groups, will begin to 
serves own organi/ational needs rather than those thatfTTotivated its 
creaticvi initially; A VvelU)rgani/ed Center witba good managjfibnt plan will % 
inevitably bevome increasingly ipdepeiident. but the management system 
should have a'^'built-i^' accountability system insuring that the needs of the 
clients are nol'fmimentiofvally overshadowed.by those (self-serving needs) of 
the Center. . ' * * . ^ 

It appears ihjU the day,s ahead ^^11 be marked with dynamic change and 
incorased complexity. 4 agree with Bob Howsam, that teacher centers are 
vehicles of great promise and utility. We F^ave a very real opportunity — 
perhaps greater^thao ever befo^fc , to make courageous, responsible; 
visionary; professional decisions that will troily make a diffei|rnce in the 
practiccf'of our profession. It remains, to be seenVwhen, how and tfrnvhat 
extent we wirKsei/e the opportunity and rise to the challenge. 
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'As pointed out earlier, there is a great lack of precision in the way the 
term Teacher Center \s used. In some cases resource center, open^education 
center, materials developrfjcnt center, social and cultural cenler, humanistic 
center^ etc., wear the name "Teacher" Center. However, it should be noted 
that wc arejimiting the discussiion to Centers for the EducatrtTn df Teachers. 

•This section adapted from Stephek K. Bailey, "Teachers' Centers,", 
address to the NEA-GRIP Seminar, Boston, Massachusetts, November 
I97L , ' . ^ 

^Adapted , from James F. Collins, "Teacher Centers and Teacher 
Renewal," Six Critical Issues in Education, edited hy David Tronsgard 
(Denver: NASB^. 1972). fij 6lff: 
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CHAPTER I 



How one school came to grips with the problem in inservice 
education.. .what inservice meant. ..what the teacher really did 
(can help) oAicv schools rethink their programs.. .to come up 
with alternatives that better suit their individual needs. 



The authors detail a year-long summary of a Teacher Corps co- 
sponsored inservice program at Allison Elementary School in Austin, Texas* 
Activities are presented for a workshop program which developed 45 generic 
teaching competencies. Through needs assessment, teachers were prepared 
^or three separate **tracks** leading to their xcar's professional development. 
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CONCEPTUALIZING SCHOOL-BASED INSFR 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Ruben Olivdrez mdldelen Berrier 

Introduction ^ 

If s one of7 W days again. The kids aren't at school today, but you are 
he d" TTrn '''''''' of yourcolleagues are headed for 

w.ll be attenUmg a sem.nar at the university on teaching geography to 
elementary students. Perhaps you feel slightly dissatisfied; or the in^t^^i e 
wor shops you have attended in the past e.ther did not su.t your par c"la 
needs or were d.fficult to apply once you got back to your'class "om n 
other words you feel pretty powerless about thc-'whole idea of inseTvi e 
education and the waylfs implemented in vour school • 
„ Incidents and/../m^v hke this are played and rejjlayed throughout the 

school yeat all over the country. Given the importance of mLningfu 
professional development for those involved in the education of children the 
about"!,;'''"'""" inadequate. But what can be done 

orobim or""''' *' ''<^h<,ol came^rips with t'he 

r/ 1 , '"'P'^"^^ 'heir abilities, 

and hoNV training was provided to meet those needs. What follows is a step- 
by-step account of t.t,e entire planning and implementation process 
undertaken by Allison Elementary School faculty and staff under t 
auspices of the Cycle XI Teacher Corps Project of the University of Texa a 
Austin and the Austin Independent School District. By presenting some o 

n 're'fh n^'lh""^''' ^"^^ ^""^ '''' didn't) perhaps other school! 

can re-think their mservice programs and to come up wifh alternatives that 
better suit their individual needs. 

The section is divided into five parts. Paft One is the "re-thinking" 

SeSl^p"^^""'"":^ - faculty Vor professional 

development. Part Two is the heart of an inservice program for teachers - 

rrel'r?,''''h'"' V"'" ''^'^'^ ^^''^ ^"'^ ^'^h ways to 

prepare teachers or needs a.ssessments by expanding awareness of role 

behaviors and skills. Methods for assessing individual training needs of 
teachers are the substance of Part Foyr, The fifth and Lai par 
demonstrates hOw the Allison faculty actually got its inservice program off 
the ground during the spring 1977 semester'. ^ 

_ It is difficult to acknowledge all of the people who have contributed to 
this document. The teachers an^ administrators of the school, a. well as 
teacher Corps staff and directorship, are primarily responsible for the ideas. 
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'^)rocesses, and methods whicb will be presented. In actuality, though, this 
document is a compilation ot reparts written by T<;acher Corps staff 
throughout the Cycle X! project^ planning phase and first-year operations. 

Teaming Hp a Faculty for Profmional Development 

l,ct*s start out with a couple of assumptions about inservice education 
for teachers. The ultimate aim of continuous professional staff development 
is the improvement of educational programs for students. An effective 
teacher education program should possess two characteristics ~ 
adaptiveness and flexibility This is to say that such a program would first of 
all be based upon identified needs which have been derived by systematically 
assessir>g the skills, capabilities, attitudes, environmental context, and 
general state of affairs which exist with and between people and the 
institutions involved. Such a program would be tailored to those specific 
needs identified as relating to such crucial variables as goals of the school, 
and ihe/communily, teacher competencies, desired instructional m^odes, 
unique organizational plans, and present constraints of the physical setting. 
As new .information is r^ceiv^sd from on-going program evaluation and 
trainee needs assessment, there will occur the development of new training 
experiences. 

I hese assumptions about the ideal inservice program suggest one over- . 
ridmg characteristic that the program will be school-based That is, the 
program, from start to finish, 'will derive from the local individual school — 
nqt frjom a higher level within the school district organization. The school's 
faculty an^ prin^Tipal will be responsible for tailoring its inservice training to , 
the specific unique^needs of Its teachers and students, 

ay assuming the. "ownership'' of its staft^devtlopment, the teachers 
become personally responsible for pnttiflglogether a coherent program 
which has sound foundations and activities directly related to its 
underpinnings. For that reason, planning becomes absolutely crucial for the 
assurance of the program-i soccess. 

Once you have a faculty committed to putting together such a program, 
what comes next? A steering committee representative of everyone who is 
touched by the program should be formed as soon as possible. Grade level 
representatives, teacher aides, special education teachers, community 
representatives, principal (and assistant principal, jf there is one), and a 
consultant for data collection comprise the basic membership of this 
committee. In Allison's case. Teacher Corps staff were also on the 
committee. This group will ultimately be responsible for giving the 
leadership to the program; it is also in$trumenta|ln "teaming up the facuhy 
for professional 4jvelopment." 

Fgr every step of the planning process, it is important i6 make^surC that 
everyone h^s the same set of assumptions about the concept of inservice 
education. This "teaming up" process begins by having the entire faculty 
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mecl as a group to discuss and compare their ideas of wirat inservice 
education ,s and what' it ought to be This firsrslep is important in (hat it 
brings all ol the teachers to a common ground with regard to the direction 
which the^rest of the planning will take, The Allison steering committee 
opted lor a workshop which was held one day after school. This is what 
happened ' 

f igure I gives a "now chart" of the workshop's activities. First the 
entire faculty met m the cafeteria for a general introduction of the 
afternoon's activities. By numbering off (in pairs), the teachers were divided 
into two discussion groups. These groups were sent to separate open-area 
classrooms where they were introduced to their small group leaders 
(members of the steering committee) and re-divided into groups of about 
four teachers each, plus a leader, These small groups met in various parts of 
the classrooms and were presented with <he following activities and 
questions: 

Question If: What b inservice eduction? Each individual m the group 
will write h.sVn definition, share it with the group, and then a group 
statement will be generated. This statement should be brief; one or two • 
sentences should suffice. 

Question 2: Why have inservice education? This should be addressed 
as .should thefollowingquestions.accordingtothecurrem status of theissuc 
and the ideal status. A list of possible topics f(^ discussion include: 

I. Improve self professionally and/or personally 

2t) Satisfy central administrative pressures * • 

Receive college credit 

4. Qualify for salary increases J 

5. Work towards advanced degree 

6. Meet an overall school need, such as integration problems 
> 7. Introduce change in curriculum, scholastic emphasis 

8. Provide employment for central administration staff (This is a 
loaded one, isn*t it?) 

9. Make up for deficits in preservi^ training 

10. Submit to faddish pressures. 
■ ■ • • 

Question 3: Who should plan inservice education? A list of possible 
topics for discussion includes: 

1. Central administration 

2. Inhouse personnel: who, what combinations, how are they 
selected 

■* 

3. Community and/or parents; in what capacity 
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What is Inservicc Education? 
Why have Inservicc Education? 
Who plans Inservicc Education? 
Who conjflucts Inservicc Education? 
How does one determine the nature 
of content for Inservicc Education? 



Recorder^ mfei. compik until group rctponiei. 
juiJ select one penon to report to tne lirfer group. 



SNACK BREAK 



GROUP I 




GENERAL SESSION 

X— — 

School-Sased Inservicc Education Guidelines 



^ Figure 1 
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4, Local or state teacher representatives 
5 University 
6'. Students 

Question 4: Who should provide inservke education? List ef possible 
topics for discussion include those listed for question 3. 

Question 5: How should content are* ofinservice education beselected 
and what content areas should be included? (focus on the role of the teacher^. 

Key issues include the distinction between central administration control 
and local school control. Also, is content decided on the^wsis of individual 
teacher needs or current educational fads? This last point should touch off a 
discussion of thcrole of theteacher and cofHpetencies necessary for effective 
teaching. Additionally, in establishing the content of training, it must be , 
decided how to distinguish an area of interest and an area of actual need * 
A cojjple of points peed to be made ^bout these small group meetings 
' r he group leaders must have had a chance to "(fry run" the process before 
hand Have the pringpal, committee chairperson, or someone eke lead all of 
the small group leaders through the discussion activities/^questions before 
the woi^shop to ensure that every group will .be getting approximately the • 
same treatment. At the begin mjw of th^ small group meetings a recorder . 
shoyld be appomted to be responsible for writing down the group's various 
responses. Finally, everyone participates in the discussions. The success of 
the "teaming" will.depcnd on how much the individual faculty members feel 
H part of the team. Thatcaft;t be distftrvcred unless they cbmributc their ideas 
duri<|g,ihe small group discussions. ' , # 

AMr the small groups finished, the recorders met anti deygnatid one 
person toM^rt the Compiled results of the small grou]) meetings tq the 
larger group>*tjilc the teachers-l%olt-ft- break. Such "maintenance" is X 
important in. ketrj^twg Workshop participams from losing interest in fhe > A 
activities. \^ -41 - w ^ 

After the break, the smki^roups reconvened as a total group to look at 
the compiled responses t'o the di^iion questions. Once ^ain the point of • 
having several leyols of sharing >^ to-assure' that common frame- of ' ' 
reference. ' . \ 

The final activity oft he bSy was to rebonvcne as a to'taltaculty to share ' ' 
.what thetwo largj/grcvps h^d discussed. I^Vrprisingiy. both groups came " 
up with just about the same ideas and p^pti^^ns abput the way inscrvicc is 
and the way it ought to be. The Allisbn teachers ff^rtain characteristics 
should be included in an ideal program- ^ i • 

.' . » ' ' 

I Teachers will have the major say in determining what their inservice 
program is to be. ' * , • - - ^ 

2. A system for assessing inscrvicc needs of professional staff will be in - 
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3. Inservicc educaeion will bean integral partota tolal school pri'igram 
improvctneiU. I( will lake place before any new curriculum changes 'are 
carried our , ^ . 

4. J very participant (teacher, teacher aide^parenl, principal) will have 
the opportunity to learn how to do his/her job better. 

5. Opportunities will be given to learn from colleagues in the same 
.school or district. I here will beopporlurlities Ip visit schoolsand teachers in 
ot hell areas. ^ 

6. There will be opf^orlunity to prepare for career aavancement if a 
teacher wishes and it appropriately determined by university a'nd school 
district officials. * » , 

7^ t he principal will also have inservice education, 

8. I he program offers more alternatives th^n just college courses or 
workshops. 

9. I he resourco^i of nearby utiiversitiesand other educatiffn institutions 
will be utilized in planning and implementing inservice programs. 

to. I he community will understand and support the need for inservice 
education. 

^ I I.' I here will be tangible rewards for ihsefvice growth. 

12. I here will be an ongoing proceSsS for linking preservice ajid 
inservice education. 

A close examination of these program characteristics reveals some 
readily predicl^g)le accountability and service delivery outcomes. It is 
expected that the implementation of these program guideline^ will result in 
change in the school climate. EJy bringing the decision-making process to 
teachers and thus closer to thc/*problen).:level/' changes in school 
organizations and program implementation practices shoulJl occur. 

^ Conceptualizing Roles of Teachers < 

What is a Teaclier? What do Teachers Do? 

As mentioned earlier, herein lies the heart^of an inservic^ program for 
teachers. The foundation, the underf>innings of the program must be 
grounded in a firm conceptualization of the role of the teacher. The role 
description presented in this section was derived by the University of Texas 
at Austin and the local Teacher Corps project. During the spring of 1974 the 
'Institute for Teacher Education at the University of Texas appointed a 
college-wide commitleato conceptualize the teaching role to derive generic 
competencies deemed essential to the teaching act. After conceptualizing the 
role of schools and universities, the committee identified the following 
categories under which major generic teaching competencies could be 
delineated: 

# I. Assessing and diagnosing 
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2. Planning activihes ' . ' 

3. C onducting instruction ^ 

4. Management ot t^c environment and resources ' 

5. [ valuating mstruction 

6. Fvaluating self ' * 

7. Working in school community context 

K, Working with auxiliary personnel (tea^^her aides, volunteerj 
^ ^ parents, special education) 7 

• • I hty:ommittee then proceeded to have university professors, teacheYs, 
principals, and other school personnel review and react to the framework of 
competewies. Several attempts were piade to involve theentire faculty of the 
College of Education in a curriculum review process by utilizing their 
framework. Various committees for reviewing tfce different^programs wert 
formed' within ;he College of Education/jhe Teacher Corps staff 'theVi 
participated in the various committees formed. 

For theC y^ XI progfamjheYeacherCorps staff reconceptualizdillii^ 
role of the teacher and redefined tht generic competencies bj^ analyzing the 
/reports of curricutar program reviews and competency-based teacher' 
education work from other Teacher Corps sites. ' 

^ This work resulted in a list of 45 competencies which are thought to 
comprise the total roJe of the^teacher. The teachingact itself- what actually 
happens day-to-day in the^:lassroom includes the first six competency 
^categories. I he last two ca^gories include areas fn the wc^rking day of a . 
teacher that were consider* equally important and require attention for 
competency development. 1 , . 

The role of the teachel forms the foAs of any inservice education 
program. Without a clear understanding of the wide range of abilities which 
teachers are expected to po*ess, it would be impossible to put together a 
coherent program based on teacher needs because there would be no ratidnal ' 
foundation fqr the selection of training experiences,- ' / ^• 

Figure 2 is the fratxfework used' by the Allison faculty; 
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list (rf forty-five Competencies 



!. lAssesses student*s language dominance 
. 2, As*>esses the^student's needs in subject areas 
. jJ:'Ad|^iifies learnipg disabled pupils 
♦4/ Identifies objectives related to students' needs 
' l^lttnning Activities ^ 

/5. Applitts diagnostic information 

6. Selects appropriate gbjectives • 

7^ Sequences activities around goal| 

[ 8. Involves students in planning 




9. Selects materials 

10. Includes resource personnel in planning 

11. ' Mirtimi/es dis^^pline problems through learning' activities 

12. Selects cnte^ 

, C onducting Instruction 

" 13. Involves students _ . ^ . ' 

14. Understaads students' language/dialect 

15. Uses ^jokkiy of communications patterns 

16. Individualizes activities' * ^ . 

17. Is aware of students* needs and feelings 

18. Reacts with sensitivity {b Children's needs and feelings 

19. Demonstrates transfer of knowledge . 

20. Accomfnodatife learning disabled students ^ 

21. Team-teaches 
t •% - i 
I Management of the Ejhvironment and Resources 

T * ' * 

engthens self-concept and social skills 

2.1 Faciliiatcs currici;lar goals 

24. tstablishes procedures and routines ^ 

25. ^'opes with individual differences ' 

26. Copes With learning disabled students ' 
, 27. Copes wi'th maladaptive behavior 

28. Wses behavior management techniques 
Evaluating Instruction 

29. Assesses pupil progress 

30. Considers c|:lenuating factors in assessment 

31. Selects and/or constructs evaluation measures 
.32. Analyzes studenft interaction 

33. Solicits pupil feedback 

Evaluating Self 

34. Determines teaching effectiveness 

35. Analyzes own interaction with students 

36. Solicits students' and peers* perceptions of own behavior 

37. Uses solicited perceptions? to improve one*s coping behavior 




II. Collaboratint <■ ' / 

Working in School/ Community Context \ ^ 

58. Involves parents in instruction v 

39. Plans with parents tor instruction 

40. jL'ommunicatcs with parents ' *' 

41. Solicits parental information about home environment 

42. Facilitates reinf orcement of school learninc at home 

^ « Working with Auxiliary PersonneMTeacher Aide^, Volunteer Parents, 
Special Education) 

43. Interacts witK, instructional support personnel 

44. Works with auxiliary personnel throughbut the teaching act 

45. Provides basic skills in instruction for teachej^ aides and parents 

Readiness for Inser,vice Education 
Preparing Teachers for Needs Assessment « 

Expanding teacher awareness of teacher role behaviors and skills 

Once the role of the teacher l)as,becn fully described, it |tiust be com- 
municated to the teachers who will be the targets of the training programs. 
It is important to assure, once again, that everyone is operating from the 
saoie common frame of reference. For example, when talking about 
assessing and diagnosing in the teaching acf, one needs to be confident that 
everyone is talking^about the same thing. The Allison steering committqf 
approached this probjem by dividing. the process into tw^^sic parts. The 
first part was designed to introduce the overall role of tnc teacher. The 
second part presented each of theVight competency categories to the fa<;:ulty 
in order to more fully explain the various skill arcas within each category. 

For Part One; the committee decided to have the Teacher Corps 
facilitlji^ vwo workshops for half of the faculty the first day and the other half 
the second day. Hence, the workshops w6re identical. The morning's 
activities dealt with Part One, while the afternoon began the^step-by-stcp 
process of Part Two. • ' * 

I he morning was ^divided into three activities designed to expand 
awareness of teacrtirtg and systc;ms approaches to problem-solving. The first 
activity was a "syncctics" exercise as fjxplained in Bruce Joyce's lifodeh of 
7Vfl(^Wj|r.( Joyce, Weil, 1972). 

' Syncctics is a teaching technique. with the following characteristics: 
. 1. It enhances creative thinking^^ individuals. 

. 2.^ It is^a connection-making process used with adults and children in 
problem solving situations. 



3. ;lt involves the use of metaphors drawn from analogy or com- 
parison.^ 

♦ ** • « 

4. a way to help connect ideas Irom faijiiliar content with new 
content or- to view familiar content froni a new perspective. 

5 It is supposed to'**break set" in oiir.thinking. ^ 

I here arc three types of mctaphorv direct analogy, personal analogy, 
ijind compressed conflict, a direct anal*>i^Y is a way of making connections 
and compariso-ns between ideas. peoplCjjJuags. or problems. For example, 
"a classroom is like what plant?"; "HTSflTbc the plant"; "what does it look like 
after a rain"; "what else can you tell us aljout the p\an\.r A personal analogy 
IS individual idcntifieStion with a problem. It involves subjective comparison 
on identification with a person.'plant. animal, or non-living things for the 
purpo'sc of comparison, e.g., how do you look?; how do you feel?; what are. 
you doing ' CornprexseJ conPia is a two-word description. The words seem 
to be opposites or contradict each other and at the same time can be used to 
describe an object, person, place, or situation. Compressed conflicts help in 
developing insight because the contradiction provides dimensions not easily 
describeg from other activities. For example, a clown is funny and sa'd. A 

clown IS funny because ^ , ; a clown is sad because 

-— _ .Some other examples are: What can you think of that is 

angry^ixd helpful at the same time? Can you think of ahything that hurts but 
, also feels griod? 

Abstract ideas or concepts like teaching are difficufl to internalize' 
because we cannot see them in the same way we can see a table or a building, 
yet we frequerrtly use them in our language. The following steps "walk 
through" a typical synectics exercise for teaching. 

Phas?l. What is a teacher? Ask for one word descriptions or very brief- 
statements. Record them on newsprint or blackbbard. 

- Phase II. Direct analogy - the t^sk is to try and find out more about 
teachers through the use of different kinds of comparisons, e.g., a teacher is 
like what machine? Record responses and ask when considered appropriate 

a teacher is like a certain machine. What does it look like; what does.it 
do' * , 

Phase llj: Personal analogy - from the list select one machine that the' 
group feels best describes their perceptions of a teacher. Ask the group to 
pretend tl^t they are that machine. Ask forbne work de'scriptions or brief 
"Wfttements and record them. "How do you look?" "How do you feel?" 
Develop a list of responses. 

Phase IV: Compressed conflict pick two words from the list th^t arc 
opposite^ of each other or seem to fight each other. Record the words. 

Phase V; New direct analogy ~ ask participants to make a direct 
analogy for which these two words.are a good description. F(fl- instance, if 
the two words chosen are "powerful" and "abuses", giv? tlie names of some 



things that are both -powertul-and abused. Select one and describe 'your 
selection by using thcj;e Iwtvwords in a paragraph^ a short story, a poem, etc* 

Phase VI: Ask the group to examine the original task; teachers. Use 
evjerything they wrote about in their last -direct analogy to wrilj? about 
teachers. Ask ihcm to make this your longest and best story. 

Sshis e.vr^^ise should lake about thirty to forty-five minutes and is mos? 
cffectiv\in small groups of s«ven to ten members plus a facilitator. Groups 
should share tbeir stories afterwards. 

I he second activity of the morning asked i^he small groups to undertake 
the task of planning a trip what would you need to do, what would you 
need to have a plan and implement a successful vacation trip? E^ach group 
spem approximately one-half hour mapping out their steps. After sharing 
results with each other, a facilitat(^r*<debriefedt the group by suggesting 
categories for the various types of planning anjl implementing steps, such as 
goal statement, resources, plan of .action/and evaluation of results. 

. With this framework in mind the groups were given the task of planning 
a spelling lesson with the systems approach. Upt)n Ifharing their efforts, it 
was found that most groups had come up^with most^of the steps that were 
included in the first five competency categories which were presented earlier 
assessing and diagnosing, planning activities^ conducting instruction, 
management of the environment and resources, and evaluating instruction. 

•At this tirfte. the eight competency categories and list of forty-five 
teacher competencies were presented to the total group, ending Part One of 
the^planning process.' 

For the afternoon, two consultants presented short, general awareness 
workshops to familiarize participants with the first conflpetencv category — 
assessing and diagnosing. ^ ' ^ . 

It was originally planned that the other sev^n categories would be 
presented in much the same way short worksTPjps conducted by outside 
consultants, pcesenting information primarily through a lecture-type 
format. This is one of those icleas which did not work very well as teachers 
expressed thedei^refor va!;ied formatsof pcesentation.^Hcnce,thc next thrc;^ 
categories planning, conducting, and managing — had consultants lead 
brainstorming sessions with groups of teachers, who gave their own ideas of 
Wiat should belong in the various categories as well as the skills and abilities 
derived tjom the categories. The final fourN^tegories were presented via 
learning ^packets which included readings and questionnaires related to 
evaluating instruction, cvalu^ng self, working in the school/community, 
and with auxiliary personnel. Each individual school will probably conceive 
its own.waysof presenting the categories and their companion cbtnpetcncics. 
I he important Ifcssons ta be learned frbm the Allison e/periencc ar? as 
follows: V ' 

K Tlic format of presentation should be varied 
Too much shouki not be presented 
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at one time.^ ) 

•V 



. 3. Keachcrs should understand that Ihe purpose ol these programs 
etc. IS not to give them skills; but to provide them with awareness 
for tuthre skills workshops. 

"Measuring What Happens . > 

. I he workshop, process was Monitored by two types of planning 
worksheets which are included in the companion packet to this handbook 
Manning elements (e.g.. materials, facilities, and pacing) and*group 
observations (e.g.. problems with norms, leadership style, and g"roup 
decision-making) were fioted by an observer who was independent of the 
program implementation prwess. Feedback for specific problem areas was 
provided to staff throughout the workshop proces< thus allowing for"fine- 
tunmg as the day's activities progressed. 

The independence externality of the ob.server is important His 
participation in planning andadjusting is appropriate, but non-involvement 
m the actual conduct of exercises is vital to assure objective, valid feedback 
to lacihtators. Planning for breaks in the program sequence for staff 
debrieling and consultation with the observer helps identify%merging 
•problems to adju.st the process as it unfolds. 

At the conclusion of a workshop's activities, a standard evaluation form 
was distrib«ted'to participahts. Suggestions for future workshop toprcs ' 
maintenance of participants, pacing, and the like ckn be compiled from^these 
•forms. , 

The final step in data collection involved asl?ing teachers whether they 
would be interested in following up'their wor<[^op experiences. A short 
survey was administered for this purpose. On the basis of these survey results 
a variety of follow-up activities can be developed to maintain participant 
interest. Providing'follow-up activities to irtservice trying is a good idea 
under most circum^stanCes becau.se'it makes profe^sjoTal development an 
ongoing process and perpetuates teacher interest. During the readiness part 
of planning for inseryj^ e. it must be emphasized that the foliow-up activities 
l.ke the worWshop itself, are not designed to meet teacher needs per 
.Tf. Rather, they are meant to provide overviews (jf skill areas find, to keep 
teacher commitment to the needs assessment process at a high levtl. 

Some of the follow-up activities which were designed after the 
awareness workshop on assessing-and diagnosing inched a small group 
seminar discussiq^n and a session with a university professor on 
ob.servatioaal methods t>f assessment. Anothe^. follow-up option was 
arranged with the principal to give teachers the opportunity to observe 
another class. The terms of these observ/{ion periods were as follows: 

The teacher requesting the opportunity to observe another teacher 
will approach the teacher he/she wants to obser.ve to obtain 
• permission. After^ciding on'a time and date collaboratively, the , 
principal IS to be advised at. least two days in advance so that release 



hmc can be arranged. I he observation shoirld involve a minimum of 
one hour and a maximum ol two hours, if the observation is to occur 
at another school, the maximum time will be extended to three holirs. 
It will be up to the teacher involved to also coordinate this with the 
other school's principal and to inforrp Allison's principal as to the 
name ol llie teacher, the school, the specific purpose of the observa- 
tion*, and the time block (H;(KM I ;0<) or 9;(>0- 1 2;(K)^etc.) to btMHili/ed. 

I he **teaming" workshop took place well b^c^^ the submission of the 
( ycle^l proposal. Ho\ve\er,it wHuld be feasibletoschedulesuchanactivity 
^^tkffing the first month ol the school year. TJie readine?^s activities took place, 
(or the most part, durmg I he remainder of the fall semester. By the time of the 
C hristmas mid-term break, all of lhe*competency categories had been 
presented to teachers in one format or another. 

t Identification of Te«ch>r Inservice Training Needs 

Methods for Assessing Needs 

. Now that al( of the teachers have^a common frame of, reference for 
talking about the role of the teacher, they are prepared to participate in 
acti\ities designed to assess what their professional training nee^s. 

I he ilext step in conceptualizing the teacher's role examines each of (he 
45 c'ompetencies in xiiore detail. Whether a teacher is.able to completely 
fuffill a gi\ cn competency can be determined by the degree to which certain 
beha\iors can b^erlormed. These component behaviors can be thought of 
as opcrafiiouiif^efinitions of each competency. 

Two methods will be presented lor needs assessment. One will be 
st^h/ectiM'. In th(s method, the teacher judges self-proficjenCy relative to each 
of the competencies. In the ohjective method, someone wh^o is expert in 
assessment judges th^ teacher's proTicicncy. For both methods, it is first 
necessary lor^he teacher to indicate how important each competency is in 
regard to classroom performance. 1 his prioritization helps todeternvne the 
most pressing training needs after th^ teacher's proficiency is judged, 
whether bv the subiective or the objective method. 

\ 

' . . ■ ' / 

Subjective Needs Assessment 

^ ' t 

I he data collection process itself is designed to l^roduce ma^i^geable " 
data m a simplified format. In small groups, teachers arc asked to indicate 
what they need, how proficient they would likeJo become, and how critical 
these needs are in rekuion to other aspects of their job. Sirtiple ranking of 
priority and^l ikert-type scale estimates of proficiency provide adequate 
information about the training needs and priorities of the teachers. 



iVlfthod 

Pifrticipants- 

The participants involved iii the needs assessment process were the 
rtgular classroom teachers at Allison School plus all special teachers, 
including Yesources, art. and p.H. te^diers, couhselorsr and .librarian' 
Background descriptive information was obtairrectby means of a 
Biographical ! )ata Sheet. Data were ct^Tlected in small fe'roups-of four or five 
teachers each;»the largest group was that of special teachers seven in all. 

fnstrumentt^tion . »• " ^ ' 

Biographical Data Sheet. A wide range of information about ?he 
teachers will need <o be considered for program development. The data sheet 
£ontams such items as educational background, number of yearsof leaching 
exf^erience. and career goals. ' * , 

** * * 

Importance Inventory. The purpose of admitiislering this instrument is 
to determine the prioriu/ assigned t^ each category and behavi6r by ihc 
individual respondents. T<^achers a/e requested t|| -generate two sets of 
rankings (I) one of the^eight skiH((^ate^ories and (2) one of the behaviors 
within each of the categories. ^ ' * 

Needs Inventory. The Needs Inventory consists of a set of rating scales 
by which e*h teacher indicated ( I ) their level of perform a t^ce foreach of the 
behaviors in the eight skill categories and (2) the setting iti which Ihey engage 
in that given behavior. ^ *> 

ProHle Sheet, The data collected with the Needs Inventory arecompiled 
according to areas of strength and areas of need for each teaqher and 
reported on this data shSet. 

Procedure ^ 

The data collection process should be handled in small groups of five to 
seven teachers eachl It takes about two hours to complete. ' 

Review. Tlj^irst activity on the day of the needs assessment was to 
review the role of the teacher. Information supplements containing detailed 
descriptions of each competency category were then distributed to all 
teachers and discussed. Biographical Data Sheets were ^distributed, with 
inst'ructions to cdmplete and return the forms. 

< ♦ - - 

Priocituation. Copies of the Importance Inventory were distributed to 
teachers, and they >jttre instructed to com(#ete and return the forms. The 
information supplement served to .clarify any questions regarding the 
component behaviors of each tonxpetency. ' ' 

' • 99 ^^^^ 



SelNa^sessment of needs^. Copies of the Needs InvTcntory were 
" distributed to teachers, and they were instructed to complete and return the 
* forms. ^ y 

^ PerTormancf Level Consej^us. Each group was given approximately 20 
minutes to di^^cuss his prioritH^tions and needs in the context of the level of 
proficiency n^reded to j^erform at a satisfaotory level Copies of the%even- 
poiiu rating scale from the Needs Inventory were made available to each 
group. . * 

Throughout the data collection process, teachers were encouraged to 
consult each other and staff membtfrs Each group engaged in discussions 
concerning a sharing^f how the component behaviors were interpreted. 

'(^^ , Results^ ^ 

The data p|[ovide several source^ of information: 

\ Areas of need: skills Which need to be rhore fully developed (ratings 
of 1-3). • ' ^ 

2. Areas of strength; resources within the faculty (ratings of 6 and 7). 

3. Areas of most immediate needf skill areas of need whichare rated as- 
being very important for high priority program planhitfg. 

4 Contexts of performance: the.setting in which the behavior occurs 
to give direction as to the appropriate type of inservice intervention — small 
group simulation, total classroom perspective, etc. 

5. Areas of similar need; broad categories of need^o be determined 
according to such dimensions as grade level, subject matter area, or generic 
'competency category. ^ 

* Objective Needs Assessment 

♦ 

This method of assessing teacher'n^eds i^much morecomphcated tt^an 
the subjective method. It is an exj>erimental method whi^h Avoids the 
problem of relying onvdata from teachers who are not able to accurately 
judge their own proficiency. It could be used to validate thedata collected by 
the subjective method which seemed inaccurate based on a principal^; 
personal 'knowledge of a particular teacher's skills. ,^ 

I he rather l^gthy chart . "Measuring the Component Behaviors'' — 
offers objective ^Uests"^' of performance for each component behavior* In the 
parentheses which follow each instrument is the location of that item in the 
objective test battery described below. 

/ 1. leacher Questionnaire (TQ): test item^, survey items, attitudinal 
it^rps. 'i 

✓ 2. *\Standir/g" Checklist^ 
' a l esson Plans (^loP) • 

b. Classroom Records (CFt) ' ** 
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3. Observational Checklists: ' , ' , 

a Prc-observa>ion t'hccklist of Classroom. Fnvironnient iPYc- 

Oh) ^ ^ 

b. Checkfist for Total Class Activity / Discussion (Ob-toi). 

c. Cffccklist for Small (Ji^oup/ Individualized Activities (Ob- 

md) y 

^ Post-observation Conference Checklj,st (Post-ob) . 
_ \ e. Notation Form for Special. Events (SE) -1^ 

1 he" procedure for collecting data sith these instruments would bperate 
according to the foriovving scheAilc: , . " 

, / I "»A(J^inisVer questionriaire. / - 

2. Prc;:ol?^enation conference to review >tanding^\checklists, 

3. Prc-obscrvatioh survey of classroom environment. 

4 Observatioiy^l: small group/ individualized activities.' 
5. Observaiion #2. total class activky/ discussion. 

6.. Pust-observaiiori conference. , . ^ ' . ' 

. . • . » ■ ' 

7 Other measures as schedukd: special evet>ts. sinrulation exercises. 

As mentioned earlier, it would be rrecessary to consider the d'ataaak'cn 
Irom the Importance Inventory to interpret the data jjolle^ed by the 
objective Instrumentation. . i 

\ 

Training Tracks 

As can be imagined, both of these needs assessment methods generate 
•large amounts of data. Before taking, these data to launch an insehvice^ ' 
program, it is necessary to go through one Jast step to get the dat'a into a 
manageable form. *■ 

Although the role of the ttacher breaks into eight major categories, 
these categories need to be' re-arranged somewhat to arrive at focused 
curricula or tracks for training purposes. These training tracks are listed, 
below along wit h the subject matter areas they encompass. The competenc^^ ' 
which fair into each track ajre listed in parentheses. 

1. Bilingualism Biculturalism; language dominance, dialect culture 

, (1.14) ■ jL 

2. Learning I^isaJbilitics (Mainstreaming): iTOitifying, accommo- 
dating, coping. (3. 20, 26) ' . " 

3. Reading: assessing needs, selecting materials, iijdivi'dualizing. 
activities, transferring knowledge, selecting >|nd/of3^«^tfucting 
evaJuation measures. (2, 9, 16, 19, 31) ' 
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4. l.angUage.ATts: assessing needs, selecting materials, individ- 
.uali/ing activifies, transferring knowledge, sbleciing and/or 
contructing evaluation measures. (2, 9, 16, -19, 30) - 

i5. Scicnc<?: assessing needs, selecting material, individualizing 
' attivitie^, transferring Kno)Vle9g6, selecting and/or ^nstruQting 
evaluation measures. (2, 9, 16, 19^31) 

6^: Vfat4i; assessing needs, selecting maierials, individualizing 
activities, transferrin^ knowledge,' selecting and/or constricting 
Evaluation' measures. (2, 9, 16, 19, 31) - 

7. Social Studies, assessing needs, selecting materials, individualizing 
activities, transferring knowledge, selectifi^ and /or constructing 
evaluation* measures. (2, 9, 16, f9, 31) 

instructional Objectives: idenrifving and selecting nvi^h diagnostk 
intorm^ation, sequen<jing activilitT^ selecting. triteria; assessing 
performance (selecting and /or constructihg measures - consider- 
ingr extenuating factors.) (4,. 5, 6, 7, 12, 29, 30) 

9. Interpersonal ^uman Relations/Communicatrons Skills: involv- 
ing students, analyzing interaction and communications pattirns^ 
awareness of and reaction te^needs and feelings, self-Concept and 
social skills, soliciting and using feedback. (8, 13, i5, 17, 18,22, 32, 
33. 34, 35, 36, 37) 

10. Behavior Management and Discipline: structuring lear-fting 
activities, facilitating curricular goals, establishing procedures and* 
routines, coping (with individual differences, maladaptive 
behavior), behavior management techniques. (1 !, 23* 24, 25, ?7, 
28) 

11. Workitig with Parents: involving parents in instruction through 
planning, soliciting information, facilitating learning at home (38, 
39,40,41,42) 

12. Working with Resource Personnel: team^eaching, roles and 
services of the. special teacher. ( 10, 2 1 , 43, 44, 45) 

Operationalizing School-Based Teacher lit^rvkt Programs 

Teacher Management, lmplementatior|« and Evaluation 

When the needs assessment of the Allison faculty was completed, three 
of the 12 tracks wei;e selected by teachers as those areas in which they felt they 
ha(J Ihejifost immediate needs. The three tracks that surfaced were Science, 
Learning Disabilities, and Injerpersonal/ Human/ Relat;bn>^ommuni- 
cations Skills ^renamed Teacher-Student Interactior\). Hp\yYhe three tracks 
operated during the following semester cani)e looked at as' a type of "case 
study'* on»how such a program could be run at the local school level. 
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Icachcr C orps gave each track a bttdget of $800 to be spent in any way 
the group decided sii^h as A>nsiiltants. instructors, or materials. Each 
track was respon^le lor directing it's own training experiences; this 
uichided lindmg a ci/hsuTlant (usually hut not always a;pcYson from the' 
univesMty). negmratmg for meeting times with the princirtal.^nd purchasing 
materials, if needed - ( ^ 

Teacher-Student InlerajCtiun Track . ' ( ' 

I he f eacher-Stiid^t !nteractit<n track had the largest membership of 
the three tracks about fifteen teachers, r he consultant chosen by the track 
members was a C hild.Psychiatric administrator lor the state who provided a 
si.x-wcek training course m self-management and dealing with feelings and 
moods. Sessions met weekly for approximately two hours after school. The 
attendance at these sessions was fairly good, especially since they were being 
held on "tired time'. Often members of other traclis would sit in on sessions 
to hear the consultant's presentations. \ ' 

Science Tra^k 
. ♦ 

Although the Science track was the smallest in membership, it turned 
out to be the most productive, securing the services of a university educator 
and setting as its goal the development of a curriculum to provide continuity 
in science teaching between grade levels, lo that end. they negotiated 
meeting times during a few school days, observed science demonstrations at 
other Uhools nn "inservice" days, and acquired materials for use at the 
school. More lhan the other two tracks. .Science was a "hands-on" learning 
experience fo^ the teachers.' 



Learning Disabilitieif Track ' 

Of the three tracks, learning Disabilities hadthe most difficulty getting 
going. A fundamental ptoblem for the , group was trying to reconcile 
perceived dispvities of training needs (althougfvaH members had requested 
membership in the track based on their needs assessment data). It also 
appeared that some members were looking for training to help them cope 
with mainstreaming problems, while other mfcmbers were looking for a 
consultant who would take the problems out of their hands. Three different 
consultants worked with the group during thp semester. One offered feelings 
afnd opinions about dealing; with" learning disabilities, advising track 
members to becomc completely knowledgeable in al! subject matterareasas 
the most beneficial coping strategy for learning disabilities. The second 
consultant made four trips to observe in track members' Classrooms and 
make suggestions about specific students and situations. The third 
con.sultant was the psychologist who was concurrently working with the 
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I eacher-Siudeni Inierdct?on track. She provided the tpack with a three-week 
training f\)urse Which took place late \ri'tj|le semester.^ 
» ' lo check on the effectiveness of thetrjiinif^ activitie|!i, an Inservice 
Fvaluatiort Checklist was (kCclopeO^^W'a<dkn members of the 

various traclyi. It provid<^,a jnformajipn on yHe applicabilu>\d^c training, 
the effectiveness of the instructor, the utility of the training, the teacher's^ 
commitment to-pa/ticipating in the program, and the teacjyir'^ awareness of 
the training as fitting a compeiency-b^sed format. 

By yi't^*^ of the competency-based, needs-focused design of the 
inservice program at Allison, any workshop/ intervention offered for the 
teachers will have a set of "giVen" subject matter areas and terminal/ 
outcome behaviors which are to be addressed by the instructor. Mence, of the 
six elements of a cqmpetency-based intervention - target populations{s), 
terminal behavior(s), method(s) of instruction, method(s) of measurement, 
timc(s) of measurement, and criteria for measur^ement — most are either 
explicitly or implicitly predetermined before solicitation of resource 
pi^sonnel. Target population will, of course, be the teachers who showed 
weakness in a particular area through the neejds assessment prpcess. 
Terminal behaviors, then are thosecomponent behaviors associated with the 
competent in which need was shown toexist. Methods of instruction can be 
planned by whatever resource pefsonnelare secured. Fssiiesof mea^uretnent 
to assure that teachers have succe^fully acquired the component behaviors 
are essentially the responsibility of the inservice instructor. However, 
methods and criteria have been implied through the development of the 
performance profile instrumentation which appears in the objective needs 
assessment section. T^mes for measuring teachers' levels o? performance 
would be determined by the instructor, but pre-workshop, post-workshop, 
and follow-up measurement after the teacher has had an opportunity to test 
new skills in the classroom would appearTo be indicated. 

' It would appc'ar' though, that the only way to get this model of 
measurement and instruction off the ground is to cbnjplctely familiarize the 
resource instructors/ consultants in the 45 competencies and^what the track 
expects in terms of acquiring new skills. This woukl reqXiire laying a lot of 
groundwork before training could actually begin. The piyoffs in bfcingsure 
that time and money have been well spent are worth the extra effort. 

What are some of the lessOns learned for managing and operating aji 
inservice program? 

L Someone on site must assumt the leadership for coordinating the 
whole program. In our case, it was the clinical professcrf for inservice 
education. For other scho^s, the principal ^r vice-principal could fill this 
role. ' 

1, A track will probably function better if an outside consultant can be 
secured to give the group some direction. It's probably too much to ask a 
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regular- «.-tassrof>m teacher 19 assume that responsibility./giCen everything 
else which already Conspires to till every minute of >heir day. 

.V Although it is sometiintfs dvflkult t(? negotiate, time during the 
' school day for either individual, small grortp, or t»r^ trk-k activities, should 
be secured whenever possybie. ^^he use c4 teacher'aides', student ;eachers, 
I eacher orps interns, art^ voiunJeer.parents.a^ w;j! as Jeach<rs wh0 team 
ttjKctber, can facilitate this.' ^ / .T ' ' 

/ 4 " I ired time" is prejty undesirable for rf^qi(ing timcs/fft?5 difficult to 
tind much motivation after a full day of ted/hi 

5. Be creative. One doesn't have to stick Vith lecture-tyfw workshops 
Individual con!^ultation. observation jA yiher leachel's' classrooms, 
individual projects, and group projects'is^clVaS buildihg a science learning 
center) are all viable approaches to inse/v'idt education. 

.6 All members of the tra^k should/ha/e approximately the same goals, 
for training. I hat is one factor whicf/thA'arted the Learning Disabilities 
track, * / / 

7. It must be remembered x\\j\. shme 'teachers may have needs in 
classroom planning which make i/e.s/eCially difficult to plan their own 
lUKrvice curriculum. Program |ea^era(iip should help out' here. 

fhere are other lessons, to b/,su/e.i)ne last idea which was generated 
out of Allison's experiences wast|<ed/signationofone da>; per Week as a staff' 
development day. I his would irtvol/e a district-wide policy decision, but it 
should be explored. Instructioiial/time witR the ciiildren could be more 
concentrated during the ii|heribiy days with-fhe fifth day being devoted to 
social-emotional developmen/ aofivities led by volunteer parents, teacher 
aides, and the like. This would ^iVe a definitely more professionaLclmiate for 
staff development as well as/kgjiimizing it in the eyes of both teachers and 
community. / /' 

I here are several possible/variations on the theme." The faculty can be 
divided in half w that ot\ o/^' staff development day half the. faculty is 
involved in mservice whi/e t We other half supervises the children. The next ' 
week, roles would be revetfe^d. If one day sounds like too much, one 
afternoon or one morning Aer week can be devoted to staff development. 

This discussion ;sj/.^mphasi7e the importance of oontiViuing, 
meaningful inservi^e /traiftihg vyhich has enough status in the eyes of ' 
administrators to be t>tiilt/nto the school schedule. But these are old battles, 
ones which h^ve bceii fQ|(jght for many years. The influence of individual 
schools, adopting sc|ioo|(tt)ase(f inservice programs with the support.of their 
school districts, ca^ gqfa long way towards turning the tjde of inservice" 
training for teachers. We hope that this documentationhas helped to further 
that end. /' /,' . | . . 
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T he major influences of (he training^ complex were experienced 
* through the participants themselves. 



In this chalpter, Dv. Doris J*amsh (the director of the Texas Southern 
Teacher Corps project). Mr. Ronald B. Johnson.. and Mrs. Birdia 
Churchwell describe the^ impact o^ the project's Inservice pr<5[gram on the 
professional development of mathematics and science teacherj . The project 
and inscfvice model are generalizable toothy institutions^and ij^dividuals 
responsible for staff and inservice*development. / 
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AN INSERVICE MODEL FOR 
MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE TEACHERS 

. -.by.. • 

Dofis Curry Par n'sh x 
■ Ronald B. /ohhson 
Birciid W. ChUrchweU 



Introduction' " ' ' , 

, In keeping with the mission of Texas Southern University to serve as a 
"Special purpose institution for urban programming" and in-responsc to the 
severe need for competent science and mathematics teachers in the Houston 
lndependent.School District, Teacher Corps/ Peace Corps sought to develop 

a quality inservice model. ^ ~ — — 

Ihe content or insrVuctiotial phase of the model was plan<ttd^ 
' mcorporate effective strategies and techniques buWalso to provide for and 
.elicit the interaction of teacher/ professor. upivej-»ity and school district in 
order to derive optimum sharing. This feedback or sharing system provided 
a product comprised of^findings from consumers as well as producers of. 
practical c^rricu^um models for teache^ training. T-he participants or 
recipients ot the model ret>resented all^levels of science and mathematics 
instructors and all areas of science and mathematics taught in the district. 

The actualization and implementation of the model was further realized 
when lexas Southern University ^SU) and Houston Independent School 
DistVitt (HISD) collaboratively developed a^d received 'funding for the 
training complex thrust of Teacher Corps and the^nt^rnatipnal thrust of 
action of fhe Peace Corps. Therefore, the project. Teacher Corps/ Peace)' 
Corps ( IC/ PC) tvised the.o<)jectives of the'model on needs indicated by a ' 
comprehensive HISD survey, on requests from West African countries for 
Peac,e^orps math^atics and science teachets, and on input from previous 
groups ot IC PC interns- (statistics indicate that 90% of thosi who had 
completed the African teaching experience chose the field of education for 
employment}.* * - » , . 

Description of the Project 

y The project compri.ses an instructional design with a dichotomoils block 
serving both mathematics and science teachers. Training included 
experienced, inexperienced, and 4)rospective teachers. These prospective 
teachers included ten interns who were recruited for a one-year Teacher 
Corps program and a tw6-year Peac&Corps program. A second group of 
degree holding interns was recruited for the second ye^r^'of Teacher Corps*", 
and for-the same type of Pfeace Corps program as the first group. . 
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Teacher ( orp^ Pha^e 

Interns worked in laok Yates High School, att inner city school in 
Houston, lexas, f rom 7: Wa rn ilitil I l:Aua.m.,as intern teachers under the 
leadcrsjiip of ar master teacheV, the I cam I^^ader. Interns, who were placed 
with" competent-cooperating teachers, assumed the full teaching response 
ibility after three mt)nths of paVticipatory observation and generic skill 
building, including microteaching. classroom mana-gemcnt; module 
development, and plannii^g. The university course worWIed to an M!Ed,in 
Secondary Fducation with spt^ciali/ation in rtiat hematics, themistry, or 
biology and afso led to I exas Teaching Certificiition at ihb end of the first 
year of the program, 

Ihe interns performed ten hours of weekly volunteer work in the 
community, ideijtifying and re^sponding to specific needs which theproject 
could addrcsj^. Some 50 residents completed the General Education 
Development (GED) program and all were eligible for emplo^^ment in HISD 
as teacher slides in the content area of mathematics and science. 
Additionally, (iEI> graduates developed skills to attain advanced job 
placement in government, industry, and business. j 

Peace Corps Phase 

Interns' credentials must be acceptable to the legal, medical, and 
educational departments of Peace Corps. Interns were not forced to accept 
the Peace Cgrps phase of the project, nor were degree programs set which 
were intended to penalize interns who refused the West African experience. 
Possibly due to the concerns* of all partici{)ants, interns, without exception, 
accepted ihAr Peace Corps invitations. It was felt that this IOO%£ffort was a 
first and must in some' way have been attributed to the inservicc focus of 
Teacher Corps. Interns becamcv, volunteer teachers in Sierra Leone and 
Ghana where they taught at the secondary or college level, conducted 
workshops on teaching strategies and methodology, executed community 
volunteer service, and completed the Wasters Degree requirements. 
Adjunct professors at Fourah Bay College in Freetown, Sierra Leone, and 
the University of Science and Technology at Kumasi, Ghana ^ere 
contracted for the 6 hours of education, history, and science/ mathematics 
needed for completion of the 3 year program. 

The Model 

Approach and Implementation 

HISD conducted a comprehensive needs assessment. The following 
needs related to this model: 

I. Stronger emphasis on instruction in basic skills. 

a) strengthjening the basic skills program for boys and girls 
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through additional instructional materials, guides, diagnostic 
testing, and weil-txained instructional Sfycialists. . V 
b) provisions for consistent and continuous inscrvice tralmi^ffor 

teachers, specialists, and teacher' aides, 
•c) expansion of the Teacher (StafO Development Center. • 
/ d) establishment of two mathematics resource centers, 
e) organization of a mathematics laboratory in each elementary, 
junior, and senior high school. . , • 

2. Provisions for improving the competencies of the staff through 

a) a sound, continuing program of staff development and in- 
service training. 

b) the operation of a center for staff development which ^^ill 
provide mscrvice training for student teachers, teachers in- 
sjjructional specialists, counselors, administrators, teacher 
aides, and clerks. r 

4 

3. Maintaining and improving existing programs for District pupils 
in Terms of cost and benefit effectiveness, mainly by the 
reallocation of existing funds. Special emphasis should be placed 
on . . 

. a) early diagnosis of learning difficulties through tests and 
observations. 

b) programs for the severely handicaf^d. 

c) bilingual progranjs. : 

d) inttividualization of instrTiction in all subjects at all levels. 

4. Promotion of parent and community involvement in the daily 
I working of the school. 

This TC/PC project facilitated the implementation of the following 
aspects of the HISD strategy t6 upgrade the educational program of j6w 
income children: ^ ^ 

!. Early diagnosis of learning difficulties by identification of the 
educational needs of^children thr6ugh tests and observations. 

2. Certification of a significant number of Earth Science teachers. 

3. University registration in order to yield renewal and enhancement 
oftontent skills, newynethodology, and innovative developmental 
practices. 

-4. Training for regular teachers to deal effectively with the mandates 
of Pubhc Uw 94-142. i.e., trairiing foral! students in 'the least 
restrictive environment. 

5. Training foj teacher aides and paraprofcssionalsin order that they 
obtain skiUs in typing, buslnes&machines. audio visual equipment 
usage, and coiTfent of mathematics/ science courses. 
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^ • 6. Individiiali/ation of instruction through the pwblicatipn of new 
^ curriciUum^uides in mathematics and scienceto help irtdivi^uali/^ 
instruction. I)ever()pra-c1tl^of clearly-written, well-defined, 
behavioral object ives'for piathcmatics and science. Dissemination 
ot these materials to tem:hers in ot^hep schools;^to help them plaji for, 
special neVds of all children*. ' ^' 

7. I'xpansion of inservice traijiing opportunities for teacher ^ides in 
science and mllihematics and the development af a staff training 

* V model'to be used in strengthening instruction and providing a 
continuous retraining program for mathematics artd science 
teachers and aides. 

8. BstablishmeJit of additional mathematics resource centers. 

9. Preparation of a model for use in the systematic evaluation of 
math science curricula. 

^^^^^^^^ 10. Expansion of the cooperative relationship between TSli and 

\ H ISD totprovide for continuous university courses for the training 

of HIS D slaff. 

^ 11. Encouragemenl of continuous community input for the identifica- 

^ tion of priority concerns through organized community groups. 

12. [expansion in the process of individualizing instruction in 
mathematics, science by the training of more teacher aides. for 
service in these fields, 

1 he target population was a selected number of inservice teachers who 
needed to complete requirements for certification in science or mathematics 
or who needed to upgrade their skills in these subject areas; interns vJith less 
jh^n twelve credit hours in education; teacher aides who needed to upgrade 
or learn skills generic to mathematics and science classrooms; and a group of 
experienced master4eachdrs who Could provide valid input from experience 
and testing of the model as well as exert influence in their school buildings. 

The elements of the program for preservice and inservice teachers were 
integrated in the instructional aspect of the project as both the interns and 
4r . the inservice teachers were ^nrolled in simHar courses. This approach 
maximiz^ed the interpenetraiion of ideas arid the sharing of experiences 
between the experienced and inexperienced participants. The traitiingdesign 
fostered the multicultural approach in staffing and in program implementa- 
tion. ' 

Teaching teams formed the nucleus around which teaching strategies 
were dewloped and implemented in the schools! Substantia! spinoff and 
multiplier effects were reafized by the procedure of training key teachers to 
-^serve as trainers for other teachers and teacher aides'* 

The delivery system for the training complex consisted of field-based 
instruction provided by a TSU faculty member and an HISD teacher for 
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each course of It-M. Kach partaipam Was allowed to achieve at his own rate; 
ami ctiferion relerenced evaiiiatioM techniques were 'utilized. 

• I he maior inliucnces ol the trai^ling complex were experienced through 
the parncipants themselves. ()nce the participanAs received the training, they 
were responsible lor conducting inservice workshops to train others in the 
HlSI).^Mini University, whilt; others provide* a meaningful and valid 
impetus for change and improved instructit)n jh their buildings.' 

' / ' 

(umponents of the Inservice Program 

■ A certified mathematics and science teacher who hel4 the Master's 
lY'gree was the leam l eader for^the jnterns and the foundation of th&^ 
iiieivicc pfogiam. The Team I eader's familiaV^ity with HISI3 and TSU 
piVvided them with the necessary contacts, leads, procedures, and public 
relA^ions necessary U) obtain desirable participants. 

Certified teachers from ^} inner city schools were recruited to enroll in * 
* graduate courses, some of which were with interns. These cl3^es were taught 
at ISff and Yates (only 2 blocks apart). Teachers had ready access to the 
. library, learning resource labs, and other facilities of both institutions. 
University profes.sors were readily accessible to H ISD teachers and interns in 
the target school. f:ach course provided three contact hours per week, and 
teachers were able to obtain six semester hours of graduate credit per 
semester. I he basic .content included diagnosfic prescriptive teaching, 
learning theories, teaching of the various sciences and mlathematics. human 
growth and development, and pure and inteVdisCiphnary curriculum module 
preparation. 

A'substantial amount of time was devoted to ppepa'ring students to serve 
as teacher trainers during the second semester. The teachers who were 
retrained during the first semester were used to provide short term intensive 
retraiomg renewal courses for approximately fifty scienceand mathematics 
teachers from othef schools during the second semester of the first year. 
During the second year, an additional 200 mathftrwtic^nd^cience teachers 
received similar training. During jhe 1976-1977 school year, fourteen 
teachers were certified; five received the Master's degree; thirty-two 
continued their training in this inservice model; and forty-six teacher aides 
received training. ^ - 

A broad program was implemented to involve parents and *other 
community personsji in activities that estaWished a greater degree of 
communication artd interrelated involvements among the community, 
university, and public schools. Programs also were initialed to provide 
community persons with more information about community service . 
agencies. 

The training design fostered the multicultural approach in staffing and 
implementation. The multicultural aspect of \he inservice program was 
enhanced by the internation education component afforded through the 



Peac^ (iorpji-pfmc of Icacher Corps/ Peace Corps. I)uring\the second 
semester and intervening summer, interr^ received instruction in cross- 
cultural education, .comparative education, and language training. This 
instruction prepared the intern psychologically and educationally to adjust 
U) the life, culture, and educational system of the host country prior to his 
Peace Corps^ssignment. V pon arriving in the hosbtountry, a series of Peace 
Corps sponsored in-country training activities^oriented interns to the host 
country an(| facilitated further adjustment to local conditions. 

Because'of the upgrading of the competencies of inservice teachers in 
suBj^^^matter knowledge and teaching methodology, studeuts ih the local 
schools^ined better knowledge of mathematics and science. The retrained 
teachers utilized modules prepared, tested, and refined in the Training 
Complex to teach basic mathematical and scientific concepts to their 
pupiliv. l eaching strategies were enhanced by the knowledge gained by the 
retrained 'teacher relative to diagnostic/ prescriptfve techniques, motiva- 
tional strategies, learning behavior, and socio-psychological Relationships. 

^ During the first year, at least 350 pupiWttirectly benefited through the 
upgrading of instruction in hiathematics and science in their classes. By the 
end of the second year, at least 5,000 will have benefited. 

Retraining/Renewal Through the Multiplier Effect 

Certified teachers retrained during the first semester taught HISD 
teachers of science and mathematics. These teachers received up to six hours 
of instruction p6r week in seminar sessions. Techniques of individualization 
to overcome impediments to the learning of science and mathematics were 
emphasized, along with relevant information about basic concepts of 
mathematics and science. Evaluation of gains and behavioral adjustments in 
relation to diagnostic prescriptive procedures were continuous. 

HISD Staff Development Center, TC/ PC, community volunteers, and 
returning PeSce Corps volunteers worked collaboratively to develop a model 
which could be delivered to the greatest cross section of teachers and 
paraprofessipnals. '^-^ 4 

Incentives for Inservice Attendants 

lo'addition to intrinsic rewards, it was felt that some extrinsic rewards 
would be desirable if the program was to* be successful. Some of the 
incentives were as follows; 

1. Reduction and or abolishment of various fees at TSU. 

2. Course ofterings to teachers who had been given a deadline date 
August 31, 1977, for obtaining the required Earth Science courses. 

3. HourljT wages paid by HISD for teaching in the Mini University. 

4. Use of equipment and^ resources of TC/PC and the HISD Staff. 
Development Center. 



5. Travel lo workshops in Texas and in Washington. D C 

6. Wages paid by Teacher Corps Vor part<{^ation in ,he Pilot 
leachers Workshops in Austin. Texas. 

7. Content concepts explained and demonstrated through dance 
drama, music, pantomime, and dialectics. 

; 8. Senr.inars and workshop? conducted in an open atmosphere of 
movies, refreshments, and after-party chats. 

9. Opportunities to discuss individual concerns ^Hh university 
professors 6n a one-to-one ratio. university 

10. A stipend training program for paraprofessionals who completed 
the practical skills development courses ompie.ea 

12. Registration of ^participants by TC/ PC staff. 

13. Continuing,education units provided by HISD. ' 

It was assumed that many teachers preferred non-attendance to 

"7--ty-rkbecau,seofthe.nconveniencesoftravel.parkinTt-a^^^^^^^^^ 
and paperwork. "^"'i^. udnscripis, 

• The un.versay courses were planned and 'structured to respond to 
specific needs of teachers for certification, renewal., enhancement and 
graduate credit. Examples are Geology and Texas Goverm nt for 

• purposes, the teaching of science or mathematics for enhancement and 
learning theory for graduate credit. ncement. and 

The in.service model implemented bv TP/Pr h^o ^ -.^ ^ 

^Interfacing with Other Agencies \ 

Experienced teachers who have shown meritahJe degrees of sucLs 
growth, and responsive adaptation to varying student abilities share^a X 
role as resources in the implementation of any Teacher Education program 
The university and inexperienced teachers gained practical data on ZpTe 
classroom situat.ons^here the experienced teacher had shown suc^eTs in 
. differentiation, specialisation, and innovation. From this teacher ha r n" 

rei;" en^; '''''' "-'^^'^ 

The development of this model was noi a matter of a hodgepodge of 
courses but.denved from identification, needs response. proSona 
development, .nd a continuously evolving program. Consistent col abora 
con. data gathering, flexibility, and evaluation were necessa y The . 
university must be ever cautious of teacher needs in structuring Sscs ' 
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I he comparative structuring of available federal program;; and ' 
interfacing where possible are strongly recommended. Injthe project, various 
ob/ectives were being duplicated, and interfacing became advisable with the 
Flementary and Secondary Educational Act. Various instructionataids v ere 
developed and purchased along with the central stocking of supp ies. 
development of modules, and teacher m<lde material^The resource ceotef 
served the needs of many teachers and students and Remained in existence for 
aU HISl) school personnel. ^ 

The community component interfaced' with HoCi^ton Community 
College and was thereby abk to get the, free service of on^ GED^eacher, 
counseh>rs. and materials. Graduation exercises were combined with other 
centers in Houston. The IC; PC project kept a mniimu'Wi of fiftyrHve stu-^ 
dents and graduated seventy-five. 

A ny inservice program should be founded on the desires of teachers' felt 
needs and on the specifications of thedistrictand thcstateeducationagency. 
Addirionally. success depends on the inclusion of all publics community, 
school and university. 
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CHAPTER 3 



, THE INSERVKE EXPERIENCE AT PRAIRIE VIEW 

A&M UNIVBRSfp^- 

by Juanita Carter and WilUam H. Parker 

Vht I Ith Cycle Inservice fixper^ncc of the.Tcacher Corps ProjecLat 

teachers^and administrators in a school setting wher<i the guiding concepts 
have been limited by resources and available expertise 

.Situated in a rural area northwest of Houston. Waller County is now 

BlTh".7 w" u I T' '^^-'^^ "^"^"-^ city. , 

Both the Waller Independent School District, where Teacher Corps efforts 
are focused, and the University are facing transitional periods as the fime 
• approaches when .suburban needs will replace the traditional quiet of th^ 
■ «.ate rural past. Testifying to its roots, the A&M in PrBiric 

Views olfiaal title once spelled "Agricultural & M.^h^iui^' but now the 

acronym holds on to traditional values while fitting into a more modern role 
Prainje View A&M University ha^en redefine! as'.ft institution which ilto 
^ be responsive to f«t ure needs ofvin urbanized society. From its older role as a 
. preparer r,f teabKers, the redefmiticTn has created a new emphasis on'he 
^ continuing professional d^elopmem of educators 

In such a context. Tocher Corps entered a local setting in' which 
' LTh ? "lay have been, slowly implementing change 

, without a full awarenes.s of their existing competence and often without 
confidence m the mutual relationships between the teaching staff and 
i^l^'-T "^'l'""' "^"""'"^ the jargonised terms' for some 
ma-terihls"'" had already been using newer techniques and 

Where administrators have tended to retain control ofjhe decisioning 
process, yachers have had an understandable reluctance to feel they were, 
meaningful partners in the making of decisions. The mandated stress on 
diagn(,stic prescriptive techniques is often only semantic - teachers have 
b^en paying heed to individual needs since before the creation of such 
phrases as Individually Prescribed Instructi6rt and the life 

As. the leacher Corps began to implement its program, a needs- 
assessment was carried out to identify urgent areas for attention in the later 
application of inserv.ce programs. Planners determined that a'critical need 
was in the area of self-perception. 

Perhaps because teachers had not always been involved'in the 
decis.oning process, perhaps because Jhey had not received sufficient ^ 

"CnZ": ."'""r T'"?'' P^-"^""^' ■"^^^""^•'^ teacher's 

laundry list of needs indicated that the first inservice efforts would be 
toward the creanon of a positive approach <o teaching. 



With the aid of a Superintendent's Advisory Council, a plan for the 
years efforts was drawn up. The needjl assessment which preceded the 
planning phase asked teachers to respond to their perceptions* about the 
importance of items such as the following: 

Decision-making processes are based on cooperation between all 
major interest groups... 

1^ ' Decisions are made by the j:>eople who are affected... 

Explicit procedures extst to assure fairness in decision-making... 

Professional growth is seen as a Continuum from preservice 
preparation through career-long professional development. 

Respondc^nts to the needs assessment were' ask^d to rate their 
perceptions about "what is*' and "what should be.' for ZSk^ifferent items 
(including those above). 

Based on the *1aundry list" of needs, plans for the year's activities were 
implemented. One of the most successful inservice programs of the year was 
a "shot-in-the-arm" approach for the teachers to emphasize the rewards of 
teaching. Mini-workshops aimed at current topics were stressed to heighten 
the benefits of involvement and participation. 

Thr first program of the year had been directed toward explanation of 
new requirements for accomodative education. Follow-ups to that program 
had re-emphasized the need for enhancement o(* professional esteem. 
Teacher Corps J)roject n^embers spent a great deal of time between general 
sessions in informal meetings with the teaching staff, and reported numerous 
incidents of "Counseling" teachers - the types of interaction which enabled 
leadership potential to be identified and enlisted in local inservice efforts. 

A noticeable handicap of effective inservice. program^ in settings where 
there are limited resources is in the beginning dependence on outside 
consultants and larger neighboring school districts for staff develof)ment 
assistance. v . 

As the Prairie View Teacher Corps effort began to pick up steam and as 
initial reluctance to teacher preparation began to be eroded, the emerging 
leadership began to form the nucleus of a local resource "bank" of talent 
which can be tapped for continuing inservice efforts. The limited resources 
can be spread even further* si.nce local regulations ensure that professional 
and personal service is more important than consultant fees. Now, there is a 
tendency toward local reliance on the talent being developed in the Prairie 
View ^J^cher Corps project. 

An additional spin-off of the identification of key people is the clear 
interest on the part of teachers for increased academic work. Since the 
Tfcacher Corps project Tias been progressing off-campus courses have been 
introduced in the Waller school district to start nearly 1^5 teachers on their 



way tovvard stau- certification m special fhication (Propartionally that 
numb..r IS about I .V; of the school cftstric(Wh.ng stafO, Jt is anticipated 
that th^ program will cor>tmue^fhrough a lath^kir certificate endorsement 
sequence, and it^s likely that an additional source of students for Prairie 
view s graduate education program will have been uncovered 

A part of the mservice program was to introduce teachers to 
terminology, systematic approaches to curriculum development and the like 
A recommendation from the updating of teachers' professional competence 
exlnVir**"""'" " ' "''"^ ^P.lementation through 

^ J he adage about "do as I say, an^ not as I do," is unfortunately true in 
many cases I here are compelling reSsons to incorporate Teacher Corps 
obiect.ves mto Teacher C orps programs For instance, an effective way of 
really getting the message across about diagnostic/ prescriptive teaching is to 
incorporate the technique in mservice programs. At the beginning of a year 
or cycle, why not prepare a prescription for the individual teacher's need'> A 
personal profile can be prepared which lists particular objectives 
measii^We outcomes and even i-ewards. 

It is recomrnended that- Teacher C o.'ps projects, with their relationships 
o institutions of higher learning, explore and in.stall procedures which can 
lead not on y to academic credit at the graduate level, but also toward the • 
granting of Continuing Education Units (CEU's). With professional 
mvolvement. enhancement of self-esleem, the rewards of leadership 
participation, and even^mtangible benefits such as CEU's, it is possible to 
make mservice training a more painless way of giving each participant 
something of meeting some personal or professional needs 

M meeting the individual needs of each child is important - in 
diagnostic prescriptive procedures or in accomodative education why not 
meet the needs of each staff member to the fullesrextent possible'' 

Initial reluctance often meets an effort to^ome intoa situation from the 
outside for the "Ivory Tower" oftheunivers.tyorfromanoutsideagency 
r hq^^mlency is to be defen.siveabout the outsideexpert. It is believed that as 
t he Frame View l eacher Corps project moves t*vard its fulles-t maturity it 
has beert successful in confirming it.s partnership with the local education 
agency in striving for educational good. 

Again by example, the lesson to be learned is that good leadership 
techniques must be demonstrated as well as taught. If the personal 
interactions of the Teacher Corps staff exemplify good leadership qualities 
then presentations in more formal sessions will bear more credibility Tact' 
and diplomacy are tfffective traits to demonstrate and to teach 

The third mservice session of the cycle year was a "potpourri" of topics 
w hich had been indicatea by the needs assessment, but missed at other times 
during the year. Becau.se the plans were, and. should be continuously 
updated. ,t was seen that an immediate need for updating of information was 
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in the area of handling the disruptive student. Perhaps in testimony to the 
departure from the quietpess of its rural past, to fhenearingof Metropolitan 
Houston, or just to the current American scene, the most popular topic in the 
Waller inscrvice session** was one on drug abuse. Here again, the need is 
pointetl i)Ut for an acceptance of reality versus the cxpecti^tions of the teacher 
population. It IS poss*bfe that the expectations might still hold on to a past 
which never existed compared to the reality of a situation which many do not 
wish to face. • 

A hard lesson learned fro/n the inservke cycle deals with the required 
emphasis on multicultural educatfon. I he reality of the situation is that ihc 
topic is and perhaps always will beonewhichcuts directly to the bone of each 
individual's personal values. Where topics sucii as "positive values of» 
teaching" or "diagnostic prescriptive techniques'' are f^revalent, there isjittle 
likelihood that, persona! values will be threatened. Where there is a topic 
which^touches on personal values and beliefs, there is the extreme possibility 
that someone will feel threatened. Values clarification rather than group 
processes on multicultural education may be a less imposing way. .-indivi- 
dual attention rather than **group therapy'' may indeed remove a great deal 
of threat. ^ ' 

To evaluate the effects of the inservice cycle, forms were administered at 
the close of each session, asking participants to rgact to prografti content, 
relevance, clarity, methods, preparation of trainers, interest, responsiveness 
of trainer ^nd group participation. As could be expected, the ratings ranged 
from very good less positive feedbacH, depending on the subject and the 
inservice trainer. The lesson to be learned is -that feedback is critical to 
improvement, whether the information is soothing to the trainer or not. It 
can be expected that as the inservice acceprabijity of Teacher Corps staff 
continues to improve, key points of preparation, interest ahd group 
participation* will become more fSvorable. 

I his brief summary of the inservice program at the Prairie View A&M 
Teacher Corps project has list^ed some of the lessens learned in the recent 
experience of Covp^ leaders. Rather than the specification of insemce 
tcchnicjues, it is felt that others may leai*n best from successful efforts and 
those which have not been so s^iccessful. 

Points to remember are that there must be a careful cultivation of good 
will with local administrators and there must also be a cultivation of 
acceptance among the teaching staff. Key people must be identified and 
involved, and there must be an effort to identify the real leaders as well as the 
imagined ones.. In each setting there will be a dual hierarchy of formal and 
informal leadership, and as in a clique, the real le^dert may be the silent 
workers and not those who noisily imagine themselves to be in control. ^ 
,The needs of the local situation must be identified and dealt with in a 
priority fashion based on the availability of latent and resources! The threat 
to personal values must be carefully handledand removed where possible(as 
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in values 
aiiministia 



llltim 
be" rather 



.larificalion). With attention to individual needs (teachers 
ors and students), values clarilication can be a more painless way 



ot ctlecfnj change than in areas which can appeaj to force issues. 

Illfinij f*»lv invV»r\ rt.i t: . 



itely, mservice education must pay attention to "what ought to 
than "what is." 1 hat umbrella is all-inclusive, and irrfplies that^he 
assessment i.l needs will give planners an opportimity to examine and seek a 
path to edulational success. 
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CHAPTER 4 



The trust level between administrators and teachers is an 
important variable in the effectiveness oT inservice and otKer 
professional development programs. Teachers must feel frccto 
express their professional needs withgut being evaluated. 



t 

Freiberg and Townstnd present a detailed picture of the experience pf 
th^ Teacher Co rps project inservice activities as they were continued through 
the llth Cycle. Asystematic model ofinserviceeducation is d^scrib^d which 
highlights some of the succfci^es of the Houston prdgram. Collaborative 
processes and the individualizing of concerns were effective strategies used in 
the building of the staff development program. 

The authors descfiBe the evolution of a clinical inserviqc model through 
which the Advisory Board, Management Team and other components were 
welded into functioning decision makjng bodies. Freiberg and Townscnd 
^ outline the specific activities of summer workshops, a district survey which 
resulted in the identification of topics' for mini-sessiofis and other methods 
which were implemented in the formulation of staff development plans. 
According to the authors, "the clinical inservice program is based onlhe 
assumption that inservice education should be systematic and Hbn- 
reUundant." Their recommended solution is that individualized inservice 
education will achieve that goal. 



FIELD BASED CLINICAL INSERVICE EDUCATION 

A CASE STUDY 
by 

, H. Jerorhe Freiberg 
and J 
Karan Townsend 



Background 

This chapter describes a develepmental approach to the professional 
growth of teachers and support personnel in one sch<l>ol from February 1977 
to February 1978. This case study has implications for all educators who are 
activdy involved with the inservice. staff dfcvelopmem. and the continuing 
education of teachers and other educators. 

The definitions of the terms inservice education, staff development and 
continuing education developed for this chapter expand on the statements 
by Hams ( 1977), Howsam ( 1976). and others. These definitions provide the 
framework within which the following discussion shquld be interpreted. ^ 

Definition 

Staff Development — Defines the training of all educational personnel 
(certified and non-certified) by the school district who are pari of the 
< operation of a school. This includes teachers, aides, tutors, parent 
volunteers, secretaries, custodial, administrative, bus drivers, etc. Staff 
development is usually job and site specific. The skills acquired by the staff 
may not be generalizable to employment in other school districts. 

In'Mrvice Educa^n - Defines the training of certified instructional 
personnel within a staff development program who are part of the operation 
of the school. The inscrvice1:omponent is the responsibility of the school 
district and is usually job and site specific. The skills acquired may be 
transferred to other job situations depending upon the generic nature of the 
inservice component. ' < 

Formal Continuing ediffation - The format continuing.education 
program is usually the responsibility of the individual and includes graduate 
.level courses, certification prograiTls. which would increase the opportunity 
for job advancemem; master's degree programs, -and other professional 
responsibilities (e.g., some states require a specific number of courses to 
maintain a state certification). Some school districts give financial or release 
time support fo teachers in continuing educatidn programs. The continuing 
education component is usually delivered by the university and represents • 
the professional stcanti of a teacher's educational career. The teaching 
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profession has ihc greatest impact in the area of continuingeducation. The 
teacher may readily transferihc skills^gamed in the continuing education 
programs to other schools or districts". 

Informal Continuing Education — Infoq^nal continuing education is 
the re?iponsibirity of the mdividual and may include reading of books and 
journals^ traveling and attending cultural activities, self-help programs and 
courses, etc. The inforpial. component helps the professional through the 
improvement of ^he self. (Freiberg. 1977). ^ - -Jf ' 

The need for effective inservice education has been discussed by Edelfelt 
and Lawrence (1975). MacDonald ( 19^7), Joyce and Showers( 1977). Rubin 
(1976). Freiberg (1974) (1977). and othejs. Enhancing the instructional 
effectiveness of teachers will facilitate attainrrtent of high quality education 
in thckschoois. - ^ 

^ There is a general public concern about the effectiveness of our schools 
and the teachers within them^^ A recent Gallup Poll incjicates by a 2-L 
majority that Americans believe the quality of education is declining 
(Cawefti. J 977). Tosomeextenfr the responsibility for improving the quality 
of education rests with teacher educators. Presefvice teacher educators have 
the t>asic task of facilitating the proce^by which students master broad- 
based generic pompetehcies (Frieberg. I W7). However, this type of general 
prescrvice education represents only one end of a teacher's professional 
growth continuum. Teacher educators from many agencies, not just 
universuies. must develop inservice education programs which help teachers 
become more effective and better adapted to their specific situations. 

• Professionjahgrowth is a continuous process. 4iot only in the mind of 
the indiviqual professional, but also in the formal provisions made for 
professionjal growth. Preservice preparation provides a substantial 
beginning I toward a t^olistic concept of a professional teacher, and 
inservice education continues development within the framework t)f 
that concept. Teaching competence,)then. is developed and honed in a 
constant ajnd conscious effort to make professional improvement a, 
career-long process. (Edelfelt. 1975) / 

I The (mplica^tion of Edelfelt "s conHment^ is that inservic? education ^ 
should have an impact on the quality of school programs for students. The 
new procedj/ic^ 'skills, attitudes, and curricula emphasized ih an ilfeervice 
prograni must ht adopted in the classroom in order ta have an impact 
(MacDonald. 19^7). Joyce and Shower* (1 977) report that there is evidence 

4rwhich indicates that teachers can learn new teaching skills through inservice 
education, but they also report that there is evidence to suggest that newly 
acquired abilities |io not transfer back to4hc'cla^room. Day-to-day habits 
and routines whi^h have been previously established by the teacher are 
continued rather than altered to reflect new knowledge and skills. 



The apparent lack of inservice program! which resulted in the 
application oY new skills by teachers in, their classrooms led to the 
development of a field-based clinical inser«^ice program which had its origins 
m the Providence Ffce School of Teachers founded by Freiberg in 1972. , 
Freiberg (1974) describes the Free School as an inservice program which: 

1. had no^jrades, 

2. clearly let the learner koow ahead of time what he would learn. 

3. awarded incentive credit, .^ 

4. practiced what it preached. " 

5. encouraged the implementation of educationaF theories in the 
classroorrt, 

6. had voluntary participation; 

7. was based on the stated needs of the teacher. 

Frieberg( 1977) further developed the foundations of the model of field 
based clinical inservice when he describee! the kind of program that would 
result from an effective staff development model: 

.-.the staff development program rpust also be. open, flexible. . 

1^ multicultural-bilingual and creative. It must have effective formative^ 
and summative assessment procedures ^nd must utilize needs* 
assessments and data 'from teachers,' students, parents, community 
and school district staff, university faculty, nnd state organizations. 
The model to bring about effective staff development programs would 
utilize a discrepancy-analysis procedure in whiich the goals and 
objectives established by the different role groups would be evaluated 

- on a continual basis. The st^ff development model needs to present the 
teacher with a learning environment which" may be duplicated in the 
teacher's own classroom. ^ 

Based on these foundations, t^je model was expanded through a review 
of educational and temporary systems literature relevant to inservice 
education and through an analysis of practical experience with existing' 
inservice programs. Five criteria for effective inservice education were 
identified. The University of Houston/^ Houston Independent School 
District Teacher Corps Project professional development program was 
developed to meet these criteria which include: ^ 

I. Effective inservice education utilizes techniques that are consistent 
^with fundamental principles of effective teachingahd !earnirtg(i.e., 
needs-based content, field-based instruction, demonstrations, 
active learning, practice of skills, and feedback) (Lawrence and 
others. 1974; Joyce and Showers. 4977; Bush. 1971; and Rubin . 
1971). . 




2. Fflective inservice education utilizes a systemic model of program 
devdopment, implementation, and evaluation (Lawrence and 
others, 1971, Jeffprs and McDaniels. 1975; Smith. 1975; l.ippitj 
and Fox, 1971; and Allen. 1971). 

3. tffcctive inservice educaticL utilizes a coHaborativc decision- 
making process with a conceft of parity among repr€;sentatives of 
teachers and others who arela**<^lved with the inservice program 
(Lawrence and others. 1971; Jeffers and McDanieis. 1975; Smith. 
1975; Ijppitt and Fox, !97l; and Allen. 1971). I 

♦4. Ftfective inservice education ta^es into account the needs of the 
student, teacher, and, school system, organizational Nsontext. and 
support systems (Lippitt and Fox, 1971; Tyler, 1971^ Tikunoff. 
1977; Ward, 1977; and Rubin. 1971). 

5. Effectiv^e inservice education provides extrinsic and intrinsic 
rewards (Bush. 1971 and Edelfelt. 1977). 

Systemic Model 

In accordance with the preceding criteria, the professional growth 
programs designed by the University of Houston/ Houston Independent 
School District llth Cycle Tc/acher Corps Project staff (Frieberg., White, 
'Townscnd. Daiglc. Vigna and Thornhill)^re based on a systemic model of 
inservice education which reflects the grounding of educational theory with 
practice and experience. The programs are based on the assumption that the 
use of a systemjc approach to professional development increases program 
effectiveness and improves the possibility of a temporary Teacher Corps 
system influencing the permanent systems of the university and school 
district. 

The effectiveness of a professignaf development program requires a 
smooth entry into the teaching culture of the school. This is a sociological 
issue, yet teacher educators rarely view inservice programs as^sQciological 
problems ( Lortie. 1 975). The trust level between administrators and teachers 
-is an important variable in the effectiveness of inservice and other 
professional development programs. X^^chersmust feel free to express their 
professional heeds without being evaluated. * 

An example of the importance of trust is the story ofllie superintendent 
of schools who askod teachers to complete ^ questionnaire on their inservice 
needs. After reviewing the returned questionnaires, he suggested to the 
School board that those who expressed inservice needs be replaced by more 
competent teachcris. , . 

Although this poipt of trust seems quite basic* it is often ignored by most 
designers of inservice programs. One means of developing trust is 
involy^ment of teachers in the plannttigand implementation of individu- 
alized development programs (Lawrence, 19/5 ^d Freiberg, 1974). 
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Individiiah/ing the inservice activities would require a total collaborative 
planning and decision-making modc=1 betwtjen universities, school districts 
and professional organizations. Mi^ny believe collaboration is important 
during the planning phase of a program and at all points throughom the 
development, implementation, and evaluation phases at which major 
decisions must be made (Edelfelt and Lawrence, 1 975; Jeffers and 
Mcf)aniels. 1975; Smith, 1975; Allen. I975h Accbrdingtothese educators a 
program should be structured in such a way that it is sensitive to continual 
inputs from teachers, university professors, the commumty, and others and 
IS modified^n accordanclf with the input from these groups. The program ' 
should be subjected to formative and summative feedback and evaluation 
because these priK-esses help j/ep a progra'm flexible and responsive. 

\.An example of a collaborative process and product resulted from a 
summer workshop in Houston. TeXas. Th;.- teachers at Roosevelt 
Flementary School described the type'bf inservice programs Teacher Corps 
should offer. The following statements were developed by three groups of 1 5 
teachers and administrators. A crfi^ensus metl)od was used to generate the 
statements:/ W 

r . • 

(.ROIJPONF. We agree TeacherCorps inservice education should 
pi-omole cooperation and cohesiveness am«uig building staff. It 
should provide teachers with methods which are creative:inotiva- 
tmg, diversified and resourceful in order to better reach all students 
at the levels where they are. 

(iROlJP TWO We 4gree the Teacher Corps inservice education 
should be planned program designed around the needs identified 
by the participants including the administrators, teachers, aides, 
parents, substitutes, university staff, clerks, etc.; flexible enough to* 
allow mformal ice-breaking activities prior to actual presentation 
of plartned inservice, based on \^ll defined goals and objectives 
th^t are understood by all who are involved in the inservice; 
"stimulating enough to genfcrate improved perfgrmahce in 

. designated assignments* 

GROUP THREE We agreethat TeacherCorps inservice should be 
adaptable to the needs of those people involved; planned by those 
who participate; planned so that the participants reap a tangible 
reward even if the inservice is held during the school day; 
interesting, stimulating, humanistic^ motivational, rewarding 

^ (both intrinsically and extrinsical^). * 

Individualizing Concerns and Needs ^ ' , ^ 

Our experiences in designing and implementing inservice, staff 
development, and continuing education programs support the research by 
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hrancis Fuller (1969) and others. The Fuller Concerns Based Model 
delineates six developmental categories of concerns teachers nfiay experience 
while interacting with their teaching environment. These include: 
I) C\mcerns about Role; 2) Concerns about Adequacy; 3) Concerns 
about bemg l ike or I. iking; 4) Concerns about Teaching; 5) Concerns 
about Pupil Needs; and b) Concerns about Educational Improvement. I'he 
Fuller Teacher Concerns Model has enormous implications for designers of 
staff development programs. 

Withm the context of an individyalized staff development model, the 
teacher Would select a single fnode or a combination of modes based on 
unique needs and coticerns. A teacher concerned with classroom 
manag^nient can gain little from a required inservice session about 
professional rights and responsibilities. I'he varied concern levels of teachers 
may be viewed from thtr following perspectives: 

i . H igh Self-Concern Levels. The teacher is concerned with his basic 
functioning on a daily basis. There is tittle thought given to the 
future. Actions which may c^use high concern are: 

a) change ip schools 

b) new job or role responsibilities 

c) ' personal changes (e.g, marriage, ^^jfregnancy, divorce, death of 

spouse (TT close relative) 

d) change in curriculum, number Of class preparations,, school 
ruleyand regulations 

e) ch^ge in evaluative criteria or procedures for job continuance 

f) perltoq al conf licts (e.g., students, staff, principal, parents)'^ 

- 2; Low Self-Concern Levels. The teicher is "other** oriented. Most^ 
immediate concerns are satisfied, and the teacher is concerned with 
greater issues. Teachers in this category may be concerned by: 

a^ school management and climate 

b) school-parent relations 

c) professional development 

d) curriculunfi effectiveness r 

e) colleague relationships 

f) collaborative decision-making on educational issues 

Since the concern levels of teachers are relative to time and 
sequence of events, val^ie judgments about good and bad teaching 
are not being lyiade. Each teacher may beat different concern levels 
in varioils Stages pf his career. An effective staff development 
program would incorporate the concerns of teachers into their 
programs through a self-selection process ^nd active involvement 
^ in the plant^ing and implementation of the staff development 
programs. / ' 
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Relativity of Needs 

A staff devclopmerft program which focuses exclusively on 
(eachcr needs, however, is limiting its scope. The needs of parents, 
students, school, district, and the profession as well, must be 
incorporated into an effective staff development program. The 
importance of continual needs assessments is evident, and a 
developmental program should meet bo|h the idertj'ified and 

> unidentified needs-^of teachers. This statement may seem 
contradictory, hut it reflects an educational theory of relativity. If 
an individual functions in a univejj^se of five, the needs Of the 

-individual will reflect his five-factor universe. If the dimension of 
the universe is increased to a factor of ten, the individual has needs 
relative to the new universe. A truly unique program would 
incorporate teacher concerns, stated needs, and community and 
institutional needs which would increase the universe of each 
individual (Freiberg, 1977, pp. 58-59). 

Intrinsic and Extrinsic: Rewards 

^ — Tht teacher's day may be analyzed, as 75% teaching, 25% 
paper work and 50% special activities, such' as school trips, candy 
sales, rehearsals for plays and schqol bus head counts. Most 
teachers see their 1 50% work day crowded with many demands and 
few rewards. The thought of additional professional responsi- 
bilities at the end'of an exhausting day causes most teachers to be 
less than enthusiastic. Dan Lortie discusses iheextrinsic rewards as 
"earnings attached to a role and involves money, income, a level of 
prestige, and power over ot hers.r The intrinsic or psychic, "consist 
entuely of subjective valuations made in the course of work 
engagement; their subjectivity means that they can vary from 
person to person." (1975, p. 104) I n his study, nearly 6,000 teachers 
wer^ asked about work satisfaction. The report concludes^ that: 
''76.5 percent chose psychic (intrinsic) rewards compared wkh 1 1.9 
percent selecting extrinsic rewards and 11.7 percent ancillary 
rewards," (1975. p. 104) 

Kvoiution of the Clinical Inservice Model 

The University of Houston/ Houston Independent School 
V District Teacher Corps project began its^eacher training activities 
using a standard approach to the-dcsign of the inservice program. 
A variety of sessions were offered on various afternoons. General 
topic areas were determined through a needs assessment. There 
was some enthusiasm, but participation was minimal. Although 
the inservice activities were attempting to meet immediate needs, 
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the program was not utilf/ing A systemic model to cause long-range 
professional growth. ^ 

After feedback from teachersand project personneKdesigners 
of the nnservice program (a paVent, teachers, project staff, and 
school district admrnisirators) re-evaluatedjhe original model and 
. designed a three state program which included: 

Phase I. Staff Development Activities 

leachers. Administrator^^ and Non-certified personnel 
Phase !l. Inservice Activities 

Teachers onty 

- Phase III. A. Kormal Continuing Education Activities 

teachers. Teacher Corps Interns, and Administrators 
B. Informal Continuing Education Activities 
Staff and leacher Corps Interns 

Phase I 

I'he first stage which began in Fet>ruary 1977 and included a series of 
mini-sessiions based on extensive teacher and staffni^eds assessments. The 
mini-sessions usually lasted one or two hours and were cond'ifcted after the 
school day. The sessions consisted of both one-time activities which changed 
each vJeek (e.g., -a session on bulletin board), and.devejopmental activities 
which lasted for 6-8 weeks (e.g., Spanish' for the classroom). Teachers and 
staff had the opportunity^ attend either or both mini-sessions through 
voluntary attendance. These activities were classified under the staff 
development. In the areas where teacher i^eeds and interests were unique, 
additional inservice activities were developed^The mini-sessions represented 
an effective entry point for the teachers into the first phase of the 
development strand. *' 

A rew'ard system for the inservice Und staff development activities 
contributed toward increased effectiveness of the.program. Forexampleahc 
teachers weregiventen Inservice Units by the TeacherCorps project for each 
activity completed. The Inservice Units were redeemed through the Teacher 
Corps project forMnstructional materials to be utilized in the classroom. 
Some teachers pooled their Inservice Units and hired consultShts through 
the Project lo.work.in'theirVlas^sropms for a half day. The Inservice Units 
combined the elements of intrinsic and extrinsic rewards. ^Althou^h the 
number of 1-nservice Units varied from individual to individual^ all teachers 

" had opportunities to earn the Unifs. ^ ' . ^ 

To give the teachers an incentive for attending additional Teacher 

X^orps meetings, each teacher was given a Golden Opportunity coupon for 
every meeting attended. These coupons, worth 50 Units each, were placed in 
^ box, and each n^onth four teacher's names were selected. Teachers could 
use^the 50 Units to either attend a professional ^necting, >vorkshop, or 
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conference in the siale or to obtain instructional materials. I he Golden 
()ppia4linitics seemed to make after-school meetings a little more populai'. 

Phase I. with reward system supplied the initial incentive forH-^chers 
and sfall to easily enter the system. During the Spring of 1977". plans were 
develNpcd for the more intensive and in-depth Phase IT staff development 
program lor the entire school, f he following is a step^by-step descriptipjt of 
the design, development and implement j»tion of the IJnivers^y of 
Houston Houston Independent School riistrict fltfi Cy^lc leacher Coi^ps 
Sumnicr Inscrvice Program. ;> ' . ' ' 

Phase II (hkventh Cycle leacher Corps Summer Inservice Program, 
Roosevelt IJenKntafy School (Vigna. Daigle, Prci'berg, [Wote I), 

Ihe ensuing report documems processes and straregies utilized in 
.planning the June. July and August leffchcr Co^ps .Summer Inservice 
Program at Rooscveft Elementary School (Vigna. Daigle^ an< Freiberg, 
1977). Part One outlines the guidelines formulated for^esigning the 
InsetviceTrogram Part I wo included the processes ^d proced-ures 
involved m developing the curriculum for the Inser vj^p^ro gram. Finally,. 
^ Part Three discusses program implenjehtation. 

A genera] overview of <he entire planning process including forma! 
communication lines is provided in Figure I. 

Parti Program Guidelines 

The mitjor goal underlying the University of Houstcfn/ Houston I'ndep^n- 
deflt School District l eacher Corps InseA'ice Program waS-the develop- 
ment, implementation and evaluation of a training program designed to 
majimi/e the professional growth of inservice personnel. An additional goal 
was the ihclusion of insei-vice personnel it^ the development, of the program. 

- During the initial planning of the June'Program, the^dvisory .Board 
and Management eam formulated guideline^ within the parameters pf the 
objectives ofMhe Eleventh Cycje teacher Corps Project. The Inservice 
Program was-focu.sed on the following qbjectfve:' 

To develop, and field test a ifoordinate'd' preservife/ inservice staff 
develoffment program which incorporates training'experiences for a 
number of educational roles ranging from in-itructidnal aid&through 
instructional manager.and which provides profes^sional development 

lor comnjunity volunteers, undergraduatVstudent teachers,-inservice 
teachers, jeacher Corps Interns and project staff. ' ' 

The Management Team had the responsibility for identifying 
appropriate personnel for the project; for assigning nqojact personnel to 
operational units at the appropriate times; for monitormg the management 
functions of each operational unit; for 'allocating resource's equitably among 
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opcrahonal uni*s: for coordinating preparation of all reports; (or monitoring 
the operationslof the total project; for maintaining personnel records and 
budget records; and for working closely with (he Policy Board to interpret 
and implement policies related to the project. 

The Policy Board was responsible for supervising the planning and 
operation of all aspects of the project. The Board assumed responsibility for 
interpreting policies and needs of the collaborating agencies; foV informing 
project staff of collaborating agencies' policies;.and for advising on policies 
and priorities for the operations' of the Houston Independent School 
Distritt/Umversity of Houston Teacher Corps Project. The Board, also 
advised project staff in regard to the coordination of needs, goals, prioricies 
and project procedures in the collaborating agencies, the feeder school and 
Its community. 

The planned and implemented June program also includes Objectives 
Three and Five of the Eleventh Cycle University of Houston/ Houston 
Independent School District Teacher Corps proposal. 

Objective Three To develop and field test multicultural, bilingual 
stude^j^t instructional materials which incorporate student \alents, 
mterests^and abiliiies and which utilize a positive application of 
diagnostic/prescriptive instructional proc^ses as means for 
facilitating student achievement and success. 

Objective Five - To establish a Renter for the Development of 
Human Potential which serves as: a) a demonstration site for project 
products, processes and training activities; training resource^ 
center housing instructional materials, equipmenfand resources and 
m which mini-courses and workshops are provide; c) curriculum 
enrichment center where studetits participate in instructional 
programs based on interests, talents, and abilities,- d) a community 
education center in which memtrrs of the community work to 
increase their effectiveness within the educational arena and 
contribute to the educational experiences of students; e) a "modeP 
training commwnity educatiottal center supporting alternative school 
implementation. / . 

The guidelines established by the Advisory Board and endorsed by the 
Management Team specified that: 

1. The target group for the June Inservice Program would be teachers 
and aides at Roosevelt School, Teacher Corps Interns, staff 
and interested Area VI supervisory staff; 

2. Approximately 739^^ of the program would be based upon the 
needs of the instfrvicc personnel. In addition, 25% of the program 
would be based upon and determined by project and school needs; 
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3. Inscrvice personnel Would be includecMuring the developmental 
pjiasc of the program. Program contenBlinticipated outcome? and 
learning activities would be identified by the participants; * 

4. Instructional supplies (e.g., reference books, construction paper, 
meter sticks, tag board, etc) \fould be made available on site foir 
the participahts t^facilitatc the designing of instructional units for 
pupils; y 

5. Stipends would be provided to inservice personnel at the rate of 
$90 f)er week of attendance; > 

6. The responsibility of coordinating, planning and assisting in the 
evaluation of the June program included the* Director, Team 
I eadcr, Inservice Coordinator, and the Project Evaluatbr. 

An Ad Hoc Committee was established in Mar^ I977^cifically: 

1. to plan, design and implement an evaluation of the Inservice 
Program; ^ 

2. to assist with the planning prq^ss as required; 

3. to facilitate communication among the collaborative partners*! 

Membership on this committee included representation from llje 
Teacher Corps. Project, Houston Independent School District and 
University of Houston. 

Pftrt II Program Desiffh 

Awareness meetings were developed to communicate to the target 
personnel information about the anticipated summer inservice program. 
They were scheduled and co-chaired by the Project Director and the 
Principal. The purpose of these meetings was basically twofold: 

I. to invite the teachers and s4ff to participate in the planning and 
designing of the summer inservice prdgram', 

2 to communicate guidelines established for the program (e.g., 
Spends, instructional supplie1#. 

During the two meetings (February 17 and March 3), interested 
participants were requested, to indicate calendar |lays they would be 
available for inservice sessions and were encouraged to suggest topics that 
could be scheduled. ' ^ 

The written preliminary survey proved the initial interest of 
instructional personnel in the Summer Inservice Progr&m. 

Although all partici|jants identified days of availability, indication did 
not assure that the teacher would attend the sessions.. Five teachers requested 
more specific information befojc they felt they could make a commitment to 
attending a summer inservice program. Three others were able to identify 
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areasof interest and concern which formed the basis forsubseqiienrpfanning 
of the summer program. ^ ■ 

. Feedback from these preliminary meetings included a suggested 
schedule for summer activities: 

1. June: Respondents indicated a preference for Tuesdays, Wed- 

nesdays, and I hursdays for three to jour weeks. 

2. July: Respondents indicated Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 

I hursdays for two to three weeks. 

3. August: Respondents indicated a variety of days. 

It is important to note that the participants were informed that a final 
schedule would be based on the preference of the majority. However, 
mdividual teachers could also be accommodated (n a plan designed 
specihcally to match their preferences. 

A major outcome derived from these two awareness meetings was that 
the June Inservice Program would be all-day sessions; Tuesdays 
Wednesdays, arrd Thursdays beginning June 7th and continuing for a four- 
week period Monday and Friday would be used by participants for • 
pseparation and reading dayi. ^ 

Suggested topics for summer sessions were usually global in scope 
rather than limited to staff needs, interests or concerns. For example, five 
part lapatits defined subject areas (e.g., mathematics, reading, social studies 
science, language arts). It was acknowledged that a concise specification of 
topics would be required to assist the coordinator in designing an effective 
mservice program. Specificity of outcomes was further investigated during 
the consultation phase (two) of the planj»ing process. 

In summary, inservice staff to be included in the summer program were 
invited; their surveyed responses were initially positive and usually identified 
days ot availability while some defined specific program outcomes. 

Houston Independent School District Survey 

In April 1977, questionnaires related to the design of Area VI Inservice 
Programs were administered to alj ar«a teachers. The questionnaires from • 
Roosevelt School were tabulated and^theinfbrmation was made available to 
the Inservice Program Coordinator to assist in fotmulating the summer 
program. 

It is wonh noting that the respondents indicated a prcferency-for mini- 
courses offered by Houston Independent School District and/or University 
Qf Houston consultants. Among topics listed by the inservictf staff were: ' 
PLATO computer program, bilingual education classroom management. 
Additional suggestions were specific topics of interest and concern. 

The date obtained from the awareness meetings and the Houston 
Independent School District questionnaire were combifjedjn further 



refining the planned summer program. A tentative schedule was designed 
and presented to the Management Team for reaction. Plans were made to 
consult with interested inservice personnel to encourage them to spcaj[y 
additional topics and anHicipated outcomes. 

In consultation with the.^principaK additional topics were suggested 
which could be included as a possible area of interest for teachers. This 
informatiorx was included in the tentative schedule and anticipated 
outcomes. In addition^ the Assistant' Superintendent /or Area VI provided 
informatiof^ on planned Houston Independent School District Inservice 
programs, suggested consultants and approved the aitetuiance of alternpiive 
school teachers in the Inservice Program in lieu of attending District Magnet 
School inservice programs. ^ . ' . - ^ 

On April 14 a meeting, chaired^ the coordinator, Ra\ph Vigna, was 
scheduled by the Roosevelt princinpfor st^ff interested in attending the 
Summer Inservice Program, During this meeting, copies of the t«ntativc 
schedule and the anticipated dutcomes^fecdback sheet were provided to thc^ 
faculty and staTf wh6 were encouraged to suggest any topic that may not 
have been included. In addition, they were invited to suggest consultants. It 
was also announced that a day care facility for children of participants would 
be available during the sessions. 

The reactions of the teachers were positive. One fifth '^^radc teacher 
emphasised, *'it is good to be able to plan our own inservice because we know^ 
what we really nced.^^ 

When requested to identify anticipated Qutcomes there wer^ various 
reactions: 



1. oftciif teachers experienced difficulty in expressing in writing what 
they really hoped to^chieve; ^ - 

2. some teachers could identify broad and general outcomes; 

3. other teachers spfccifically indicated what they would anticipate 
from the sessions they planned to attend. 

•The Coordinator indicated^that these outcomes would be presented in 
original form to assist the consultants in planning the mini-course sessions. 

From the feedback during this meeting, adjustments were made to the 
schedule ^i.e., staff indicated that individual and/or team planning time 
should be available). 

Consilllants to conduct the mini-sessions were identified and 
recommended by participants. Director, Principal, and Area VI A^istant 
Superintendent. * " 

__Each consultant ^^!a&xontactcd by the Coordinator apd was provided 
with relevant information. Contractual letters of inservice participation 
including anticipated outcomes, pre-registration, dates, time, and locations 
were forwarded to each of the consultants. 
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Ourmg individual intcrvicmconductcd on May 25th a firtalizcd draft of 
^the inservicc schedule and activities was discussed privately with each of the 
I anticipated participants. These interviews were deemed necessary by the 
X^Projecl r)irector m order to accomplish the following: 

^ I .interpretation of the schedule activities and clarification of 
anticipated outcomes; 

1. sccommodation of individual needs in scheduling; 

3. accommodation of individual concerns tlWoiay not have been 
included in the program outline. 

The interviews were held ,by the Summer Inservice Program 
( oordmator and Team Leader. Personal data was recorded including 
names, addresses, telephone numbers, zip codes, social security numbers and 
numbers of children to use the day care facility. Of the thiry-one participants 
registered, nine aides indicated they would attend for the duration of the 
June program component (i.e.. three week), and teachers indicated they 

wourdaitendfor.variouslengths.Thereasonsforthevariationinattendance 
were differing availabilities of teachers, ranging from marriage to domestic 
problems. The individual interviews reinforced the idea that the Inscrvi^ 
Program would providea program beneficial to the staff. For example threA 
teachers indicated that it was "nice to know that pcopfe are really interested 
m what we want to do". The effective component of the interviews (i.e 
sho>^ng interest and concern towards the participant?) and the abihty of the 
interviewers to accommodate indiyidual differences cannot be over- 
emphasized. For example, according to the Inservice Coordinator one 
teacher was.telephoned to indicate that the session she intended to take could 
be rescheduled at her convenience. She established a date and the 
coordinator was able to confirm her request.; Later she told another teacher 
that she was really surprised that someone had called her and was able to 
accommodate her request. The use*of an interview team made it possible to 
conduct individual interviews yyith potential insetvice participants It is 
recognized that this personal contact can influence participating personnel 
through the accommodation of theirjnterests and concerns in the design of 
an effective training program. 

\ A finalized draft of the Inservice Program schedule listing consultants 
was presented to the Management Team and final details were addressed 
(e.g.. lunch arrangements, key note speakers for the first two days 
management team participation during the fir$t two days). 

Copies of the prpgram were circulated on June 2nd to members of the 
Advisory Council. Management Team. Ad Hoc Committee. Area VI 
Admrnistrators. University ,of Houston personnel, and inservice partici- ' 
pants. (The program cover was designed by one of the Teacher Corps Interns 
and produced by the Learning Resource Center at the University of 
Houston. ' 

•» ■ • 
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I)uring the (irsi week of activities, participants included Management 
I earn members, teachers, aides, principal. Area VI administrators and 
rcachcr Corps project ntaff The purposes of the activities were to facilitate 
organizational growth by focusing upon individual human developmental 
activities. During ^he tward»y development^process. participants became 
better acquainted ^ith each other; felt more warmly toward each other; they 
became more se(nsitive to colleagues and prepared to use human 
development actiyities with pupils; became equipped with specific skills m 
small group dynamics, including the complex professes involved in con- 
sensus formmgarid maintaining a positive attitude to ttfsks; designed a set of 
statements speciucally related to Inscrvice and Teacher Corps; and becam^ 
more open to lines of communication. 

To faciJitatt^ small g.rpup work during the inservice. four teachers from 
the 'Rooseveltl staff had been, trained by the workshop leader on 
May 23.''I977. j 

In addition to the affective outcomes, the participants developed 
consensus groi^p statements on what Teacher Corps Inscrvice should be. 

A fmal statement by all the participants indicates a commitment tb 
inservice educcKion. In addition, the statement provides a basis for the 
^development pf a conceptual framework for future Teacher Corps Inservice 
development;^ ' 

/ ^ " • 

We Agre^ Teacher Corps Inservice should be: inclusive of profes- 
sional/and nonprofessional educators in a pollaborative effoil, the 
inservice program planning should include input from participants; 
the g^als and objectives should be clearly defined and based on the 
needs of the participants to help them become more effective in their 
roley. the inservice shoAiULiakc place in a positive and cooperative 
' environmer)t. Program design should allow for flexibility, adapts 
ability, stimulation, creativity and motivation; the inservice should 
provide educators wi^h alternative methods to better meet the needs of 
rail children at their level; the inservice .should be held during the 
regular school hours and' if not. tangible compensation should be 
made available. 

From participant evaluation after the first week, participants perceived 
the irtservice program as relevant, positive and meaningful. Amon^ 
participant comments aft<^r the first week were: "Wejl planned and 
organized'^*; "most helpful to me personally and I KTnow it will help me in the 
classroom"; "I didn't know that shcTwas so interested in me". "What a way to 
start the inservice. Hope the mini^ourses are all as interesting/' 

Individual scheduling to accommodate individual preference^, and 
interests wefe not covered in the program booklet. An example of individual 
accommodations included the following: one teacher attended a special half 



day at (he University of Houston Learning Resource Center for a scssibn in 
photography; teachers requested more planning time in lieu of attending two 
mini-courses; five teachers were scheduled at various times for PLATO 
computer program follow up courses in July and August. 

During the second and third week, teacher aides were exclusively 
involved in activities to improve (heir effectiveness in theclassroom'T'Humari 
developmental activities, diagnosis skills and construction of instructional 
aids to support these skills were covered by their training program. However, 
they expressed the concern that they would like to meet with teachers to 
share the activities they had experienced. For examplerthey expressed the 
feeling that if teachers were more aware of their two week programs, their 
roles in the cIa$sroom could be more effectively employed by the teachers. 

To fa<:ilitate communication between the two subgroups (i.e., teachers 
and^ides) a sharing session was scheduled on June 16, As a result of that 
sharing session, some teachers requested that the aides better share their 
mstructional support materials. The aides provided complete masters of all 
their fnst ructional support materials^Car the Teacher Corps Resource Center 
which were accessible to all Roosevelt teachers this fall. 

1 he aides also indicated they would prefer to have more time designated 
for planning with the teachers. Joint planning sessions should be given 
consideration for implementation in future staff inservice programming. 

Evaluation data indicated that teachers who were specific in statinf 
their outcomes usually achieved them. When sp^jcificd outcomes were to6 
general, one of the following occurre<|; 

1. The consultant would begin the mini^session by requesting the 
participants to clarify what they hoped to achieve. This approach 
appeared to be effective in that the participants had, the 
opportunity to rc-state their outcomes and advise the consultant 
specifically what they hoped to achieve. 

2, The consultants conducted the mini-sessions assuming that the 
participant's prc-stated outcomes were valid. In some cases, 
participants' needs and concerns had changed during the inservice ^ 
program.. 

.> The participants' rating of the mini^sessions indicated that the pre- 
stated outcomes were met. An evaluation of the mini-^ses^pns and the 

consultants indicated that the participants perceived the summer inservice as 
extremely valuable. _ ^ — 

Phase II of the staff development program became the foundation for 
Phase III, the CJinicaL Instructor Program. The preceding phases may be 
viewed as developmental both organizationally and instructiojaally. During 
the summer, a joint faculty and staff statement became the basis for the • 
clinical inservice program which was developed and implemented in Phase 
III in the fall of 1977. 
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Phase III The C linical Inservice Model 

f I he director of ihe Rlevcnlh C ycle University of Houston/ Houston 

Independent School !:)istrict Teacher Corps Project designed the clinical 
inservice model to meet the needs and constraints of a large urban school 
district. I he model is an outgrowth of the consensus staterpent made by the 
faculty and staff during the Phase II summer insCrvicc activities (see p, 132) 
which indicated the teachers' desire for professional growth activities during 

, regular school hour$. I his may seem revolutionary for the education 
profession although similar programs have been commonplace in the 
business Jicid for decades. 

Inservice during regular school hours in a field based settingaddressesa 
critical issue of inservice education: transference of skills, attitudes and 
knowledge from the inservice environment into the classroom. The millions 
spent on inservice Activities, which represent less than 3% of most school 
budgets, have had negligible impact on classroom instruction or learning. 
Ihe cost-effectiveness of inservice programs must be realized in the 
classroom. 

I he clinical inservice model presents teachers the opportunity to: 
• I. receive inservice training during the regular schoohday; 

2. team leach with a'nofher teacher; 

3. observe a consultant demonstrate, specific teaching skills in the 
classroom with^tudents; 

4. receive feedback on teaching skills the teacher has acquired during 
the inservice sessions; 

5. combine theory j^nd practice to meet the needs of teacher and 
student. 

A key clement in the clinical inservice program is the clinical instructor 
who is an experienced teacher with a recommendation from a previous 
principal, a master's degree and some experience with|eam teachingand/or 
staff development. 

I he clinical inservice process consists of three stages (see Figure 2). 

During the first stage, t he classroom teacher team teaches wit|;i a din ical 
instructor who demonstrates specific skills which will be mastered by the 
teacheras a result of participation in the inservice progr am Juring t he second 
"stage. The firsi stage ofteamTng provides an opportunity for the clinical 
instructor, to become oriented to the "^classroom procedures, policies and 
management which will assure continuity and stability in instruction and 
classroom routines, and to become acquainted with the students, 
^ - - During the second stage of the process, Ihcclinical instructor assumes 
^^spon^ibjliiy-fcK ijie^olass while the teacher is refensed to attend inservice 
sessilms in another ptfrt of the school. The inservice sessions are designed to 



MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 



MONDAY 
9:(» to 2;00. 



TUESDAY 
'9:00 to 12:00. 



WEDNESDAY 
9:00 to 2:00.... 



WEDNESDAY 
3:00 to 4:00. . . . 

THURSDAY 
9:00 to 12:00. 



FRIDAY 

9:00 to 2:00. 



MONDAY 

WEDN^ESDAY 

FRIDAY 



1st Week of Cycle 

Classroom leacher and Clinical Instructor Team 
Plan and Teach 

2nd Week of Cycle 

Clinical Instructor assumes instructiona^ responsi- 
bilities in the classroom* 

Classroom teachftrs attend inservice in Teacher Corps 
building at Roosevelt. 

Consultant works with classroom teacher in her 
classroom (demonstrations of.skills presented at 
inservice, etc.) 

Same process as Monday. Inservice session reinforces 
Monday and Tuesday activities and extend into new 

areas^^-..^ 

N^i-scssion Consultant^or I hour after school. 
^>\fl teachers^frd^ Roosevelt, Janowski and Buxbi^nk' 
dissemination schools are invited to attend ) 

Same process plTuesday. Inservice Consultant 
reinforces skills preserft^ftOlondayrThurs^ay and 
extends ^into new learning areas. 

Same process as Monday and Wednesday. Inservice 
Consultant develops clospre with the classroom teacher 
in skills developnjent. ^ 

3rd Week of Cycle ^ 

MONDAY 

Classroom Teacher and Clinical Instructor Team Plan 
and teach to apply newly acquired skills. Clinical/ 
Instructor gives feedback to classroom teacher. 



♦Note: The classroom teacher begins'and concludes each day with his/her 
students. 
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help develop a cognitive understanding ot the research and theory which 
supports the skill the teacher is attempting to master. The sessions help relate 
the skilly to classiPoom situations and to plan for actual applicati6n. In 
addition, the sessions provide an oppoi'tunity for the teacher tojjractice 
j^pplying the skill in a protected setting. I he consultant will bl^ a^^rfilable to 
demonstrate the new skill in each classroom upon request by^e teadlKr 
During the third stage, the clinical instructor and teach<5?<f team teac^ 
again. I he clinrcal insirucior^assists t he teacher in applicatio^^f thfc skill and 
provi'des feedback at the teacher's request. The purpos*e of^this^ state is to 
enable the teacher to^'bridge the gap" between cognitive and practice 
activities during th^insrirvice^^essions and skill application !n the classroom, 
^ ThQ pxagrHTt^^^egati^ifTSlovember 1977 with the selection of the clinical 
instructors."! he teachcTsVprincipal and project staff were all involved in the 
selection of four clinical instructors. 

"'^"^ I he clinical inlitructors were trained through the School- Based Teacher 
Educator program (Houston, et aK 1977) by completinjg the introductory 
modules: Interpersonal Communication, Exploring tlinical PraVtice, 
Planning, and Classroom and School Data Collection Procedures.^ 

Based on the information obtained through the SBTE Self-Assessment, 
training time and materials were next devoted to the improvement of 
knowledge and skifls related to assisting teachers in select fon and utilization 
of various strategies models of teaching. The UftiVcrsxtyj^ 
Professional TeacH^r Preparations Program nTatermIs related to this 
competency were utilized. 

Orientation of the clinical instructors to the project and to the school 
was accomplished through sessions with the project director and school 
principal. In addition, the clinical instructors participated in the fgrmulation 
of a clinical inservice handbook (note 2), 

Finally, the clinical instructors worked with the individual inservice 
consultants in order to learn the specific ways in which they might assist the 
teachers in mastery and application of new knowledge and skills. 

I he inservice sessions were designed by the various inservice 
consultants in order to meet the following conditions: 

I- I he objectives of the inservice sessions should incfude the 
outconcies specified by the teachers during the needs assessment. 

2. I he iriservice oDjectives should bp phrased in behavioTahe rms^nd 
should reflect what the teacher must kjnow (cognitive objectives) 
and do (skill objectives). 

^ 3. The inservice consultant should identify ways |n which the clinical 
instructor can assist the teacher in ma.stering and Applying for new 
skills and stiould provide appropriate training for the clinical 
instructors. - ' 
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4. The inservice sessions should provide alternate means of 
mastering and applying the objectives. 

5. The inservice sessions should provide opportunities to practice 
new skills in a protected setting away from the classroom. . 

6. The inservice sessions should provide opportunities'^for the teacher 
to plan for application of the skill in the classroom setting. 

f 7. The inservice sessions should providpalternativelearningactivities 
^ 'for teachers with differing interests and abilities. 

8. The inservice consultant should provide demonstrations in the 
teachers' classrooms. 

9. The inservice sessions should allow for active participation in the 
learning process rather than the passive reception of information. 

10. The inservice consultant should provide the teacher with feedback 
with regard to her/his mastery of the new skills and knowledge. 

The clinical inservice program is based on the assumption that inservice 
education should be systematic and noji-redundant. This type of 
organization is achieved through individualized inse-rvice education. 
^Teachers of various abilities and with different concerns and interests canall 
have their needs met through an individualized program. In the program at 
R^osevek each teacher was asked to state the topic in which he/ she was most 
interested and the outcomes he/she hoped to achieve as a result of the 
inservice program. These outcomes, became the objectives of the inservice 
sessions. The inservice consultants arranged learning alternatives which 
enabled each teacher to achieve the identified outcomes. Prerequisites for 
each inservice session were stated by the inservice consultants, and the 
activities within the sessions were individualized to meet the specific needs 
and abilities of each teacher. 

The larger issue of preservic^/ inservice articulation is indirectly 
addressed through the collaborative planning and decision-making of 
pi'eservice and inservice teacher educators associate(| with the Teacher Corps 
JrojecL Incongruencies^n goals and perspectives of each group were 
irdentified,and resolved in the collaborative planning and decision-majcing 
Wocess. 

One of th e. major goal a of the Tca t hei COfp / Project is the , 
linstitutianalization of products, practices, and processes which prove 
/effectiveduring the lifeof the project. TeacherCorps projects throughput the 
linited States represent a temporary system within the permanent university, 
school district, and community systemV 

The key elements to the institutionalization of the Clinical Inservice 
Model are: I) acceptance of the model by educational personnel; 
2) effectiveness of the model aS perceived by educational personnel; 3) dis- 
semination, of information about the model and its consequences; 
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4) availability of funds and resources required by the model; and 5) inte- 
gration of.the model into existing staff devclopment,programs .A plan oP 
institutionalization was developed and implemented by the Project's * 
Dcmonstr^W^n/ Dissemination Unit, 

The Chnical Instructor Model is being evaluated using a variety of 
evaluative approaches. The teachers and principal will receive pre-and post- 
quest'ionnaires'to identify attitudes and general perceptions on the 
knowledge and sk'ills gained. The fotal effectiveness of the program will be 
measured by the/teachers, principal, and staff (including the clinical 
^ instructors). An ethnographic study Vas conducted to obtain data on the 
transfer of the knowledge and skills gained in thc inservice activity to the 
classroom setting. 

A final evahiation report of the inservice pi^gram may be obtained by 
writing to the Teacher Corps project after October 1978. 

Lawrence /and Edelfelt (1975, p. 16) summarize the issue of inservice 
education: / * ' - 

PieccnVeal, patchwork, haphazard and ineffective are the harsh words 
we hale used thus far in pressing our indictment of inservice 
education. The wo«ds ^suggestayuit do. not clearly state, the 
fundamental problenk There ha^Pver been a broad scheme of 
inservice education wim a clear concept of its purpose, appropriate 
undefgirding of policfc legitimacy of commitment and fixed 
responi^ibiliiy for attainffig agreed upon goals. It is with a broad 
scheme that we now want to deal; lesser schemes will be too 
incomplete to work. - 

The University of Houston/ Houston Independent School District 
Eleventh Cycle Teacher Corps inservice program described in this chapter is 
a response to the concern for a systemic model for^he improvement of the 
teaching profession. 
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REFERENCE NOTES 

1 The supporting documentation for the program may be acquired by writ- 
ing for Thi' University of Houston/ Houston IndepeniienuScftool 
. District llthCyde Teacher Corps Project Summer /nserviceTrogram. 
1977. Parish Hal!, Room,445, Houston, Texas 77004. 

2. The handbook prepared by the Program Development Specialist, Dr, » 
Mary Daigic and a teacher at Roosevelt School, I^s. GeorgiaChambcrs, 
is available through the University of Houston/ Houston Independent 
School DLstriclJIth Cydc Teacher Corps Project. 
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SECTION IV 
Content/ Process Modds 



Chapter I - Developing Multicultural Dimensions for Tc^achcr Corps 
Inservice Education. 

by James E. Anderson. II, Associate Professor. College'of 
Education, University of Houston 

Chapter 2 - ■ Learning Centers: m Viable Alternative for Inservice 
Training 

by Carole Urztia. Inservice Clinical Professor. Teacher 
Corps, College of Education, The University of Texas 
at Austin and 

P^vid Dillon. Professor. University of Alberta 

Chapter 3 - Music: A Fine Arts Component for Alternative Staff 
Development through Jeacher Corps 

by Samuel D. Miller, Professor, College of Education 
University of Houston 
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CHAPTER 1 



One of the basic challenges for Teacher Corps is to develop 
inservice mechanisms that will provide for constant renewal 
and change. 



In the chapter, Multiculturaf Dimensions for Toacher Corps Inservice 
Education, Dr. James Anderson develops a philosophy and process for 
implementing multicultural inservice education. Dr. Anderson proposes a 
series of learning experiences which will expand the curricular dimensions of 
inservice education. 
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DEVEI,OPINC MULTICULTURAL DIMENSIONS FOR 
TEACHER CORPS INSERVICE EDUCATION 

hy James E. Andersdn, II - 

Introduction 

From its very inception. Teacher Corps has had. as.its fyndamental 
mandate and perennial "charger the task oUmproving the quality Df 
educational instruction and the relevance of eduction for low income and 
often neglected chiljlren, Specifically in ^^65. Teacher Corps was initiated as 
an educational force and instrument for preparing teachers to work with 
children who had been educationally excluded for generations. As a result. 
Teacher C orps has bten involved from the beginning in the task of identlfy- 
mg and encouraging specific changes in teacher education institutions in 
order to address the needs of those children from low-income areas (Wccher 
1976). 7 ^ ^siiti. 

As a demonstration program concerned with relevant educational 
alternatives and adaptable4rainingprocesses that could be made available to 
schools and higher education institutions across the nation, its specific 
educational challenge was. and -is today, to develop exemplary model 
projects .that demonstrate the integration of graduate preservice and the 
more recently emphasized notion of inserviee education. 

Directly related toihese Teacher Corps goals and its rapidly increasing 
emphasis on inserviee education are foUr permeating and interrelated themes 
which have served.- with varying degrees of effectiveness, as basic 
dimensional contexts for the development of many Teacher Corps programs 
and educational endeavors. The first of these themes is "collaboration " 
which means that Teacher Corps is. in fact, a "family affair" which involyw 
federal, state, network, and local facilities interrelated on various levels with 
total school faculties, interns, students, parents, tfnd local communities and 
institutions of higher learning. 

The slccond theme is "community-based education," which means that 
the community in which the project exists is of paramount importance and 
that It plays a significant-role in the conceptualization, development, and 
operation of the project in its area. 

The utilization of "field based schools coupled with specific 
instructional programs" is the basis of the third theme. Both of these 
components are manifested through thp plaeing of interns and inserviee 
teachers who are learning and practicing new or refined teaching skills in 
actuAl classrooms in field situations. ^ 

The fourth theoie is "multicultural education," the development both of 
multiracial and multiethnic staffs and of multicultural insights into yMkms 
pedagogical practices and instructionai materials (which are more reflectlS 
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of the multicultural nature of our society) is the basis of this theme. Teacher 
Corps has made a signincant contribution and start toward the total 
realization of this theme. However, unlike the first three themes; which have 
grown in many ways out of and evolved from more traditional and well 
established philosophical frames of references, the concept' of multi- 
culturalism is still an emerging dynamic. 

As one looks closely at the conceptual nature of multiculturalism, the 
essence of the idea and its significance to Teacher Corps becomes 
increasingly clear. Multiculturalism and its educational embodiment (often 
referred to as multicultural education) have many definitions; but in its most 
meaningful context, it is educatior^ that facilitates^ learning in children or 
adults at optinium levels of achievement, regard itss, of their race, ethnicity, 
.socio-economic status or environment. Tlye fact is that multiculturalism is 
the true spirit and essence of Teacher Corps* 0nlike the other themes, which 
are important butytrt so|^ie>^hat provincial and one-dimensional in terms of 
total programmatic impact, multicultural education is at once both universal 
and multidimensional in its total impact on Teacher XTorjls. Multicultural 
education is the universal context and the total encompassing frame of 
reTte^ence that all other Teacher Corps programmatic themes and experience 
must ornbody if, in fact. Teacher Corps is tcr respond to its fundamental 
mandate. * ^ » 

Equally important in te^ms of iht current overall impact of Teacher 
Corps has been its recent programmatic emphasis onMnservice education. 
Much of fhis emphasis has been moli^atpd by the recent teacher surpluses 
which have allowecf fewer w teacher jpterns into the system. Ailditionally, 
this has been coupled with the need to tenew and change the skills and 
competencies of many of the practitioners that are already within the 
sthools. In a. gcnera^sense, the purpose of inservice education has been in 
gaining additional degrees, Credentia!ihg,'licensing, overall school 
improvement, proTessiorfal advancement 6rl)ro/tiotion, retraining for^ew 
assignments and personal professional developm(^nt (Far West Teacher 
..Corps Network. 1976). More specifically inservice education/staff 
development is now beginning to bear the brunt of continuity of program 
quality for re'kponsiveness to educational needs, for the initiation of 
programs for change, and for the opportunity for individual^ ^to engage in 
self-examination and renewal (Bishop,* 1976). 

It has become apparent that Teacher Corps in its current context is 
being affected by two sjgnificant developments: 1) i\\p emerging of an all 
encompassing dynamic known as multiculturalism and; 2) the develop- 
ment of a substantial programmatic thrust in the area of inservice edu(^Uon. 
Without a doubt, a lengthy discussion could be given regarding the*gr<}wth 
and the impact of these two significant developments, both internal and 
external to the Tiacher Corps effort. However, given that both of these 
developments are realistic postures in Teacher Corps at present, how then 



does Teacher Corps address the rfal- functional question: "How docs 
I eacher Corps combine multicultural education perspectives and inservice 
education into productive experiences and programs?" 

This question has two aspects, which wifl be treated in turn. The first 
aspect myolves impressing j/pon individuals involved ^*ith.Teachcr Corps 
the need for and the importance of ( I ) developing a multic iltur^ frame of 
reference and philosophy for all inservice education .experiences, (2) 
developing and securing individual and programmatic comjnitment to'that 
philosophy. {}) developing and implementing for insy^ce education 
multicultural curriculum dimensions r^^flective of that philosophy and 
commitment and (4) developing a plan to monitor the ongoing inservice 
processes. The second aspect involves sHggcsting some devdop/nentarand 
pr^Pgrammatic (process-oriented) notions that permeate these four 
comments / • • 

Initially, it is important to view the four areas from, at least two 
perspectives. The first perspective is organizational, in that the four areas 
.mply in a very limited fashion, a, notion of direction, scope and scque»«c in 
terms ol the total programmatic development for muKicuItUral inseT^icc 
education -programs. The second perspective is both informational and 
operational, in that they also relate to the total programmatic development 
of a multicultural inservice .education program. Thus, jn actuality, they 
become integral factors in a planning process for assisting Teacher Corps 
projects in determining where to go and how to get there. ' 

The Develofunenr «if « {Philosophy for 

Multicultural Inservice„-£di(c»tion ' 

The development of a comprehensive philosophical stance for 
multicultural inservice education is of paramount, importance. As new 
educational needs and challenges present themselves, a plethora of 
educational possibilities begin to emerge undtir the rubric of educational 
reform, bringing with thfcm demands for new programmatic forms and new 
roles for thfc teacher (Joyce, 1972). MuUicultUral inservice education is a 
ren«wal and a change movwrtnt x^hich represents d'emands for new inservice 
education training apd|jfew kinds of teachers based upon the reality of 
having to serve a culturafly diverse and complex society. Therefore, in order 
to develop an inservice education program that will help Teacher Corps 
personnel function effectively with students in a culturally diverse society it 
becomes critical to develop a philosophical foundation. Such a philosophy 
would serve as a tool to organize diverse data and information concerning 
essential understandings, skills, attitudes, and processes which would assist 
in Identifying the-essential content for multiculti/ral inservice education 
programs (Hilliard. 1974). This philoso^fhy would provide a form for 
interpreting, as accurately as possible, the forces that might inauence the 
preparation,of teachers and other educators for a multicultural society >; 
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Secondly, the philosophy would provide the opportunity to identif||^ 
jiclcct or synthesi/e from the data and information collected a bod>^of belief^ 
or pi^nciples that would give to a person who entertained them a certain 
philosophical bias for changing, educators in a particular way for a 
multicultural society. The result of this .second philosophical notion mj^ht be 
a set of assumptions and tenets from which programmatic respcmscs for 
inservice education could be derived. « • 

Thirdly, a philosophy could provide for the Teacher Corps personnel an 
integrated personal view that would serve to guide professional conduct and 
thmking in the difficult task of helping to renew and change tftacher}>. 

1 he result of this philosophital inquiry might well he a personalized 
interpretation or seli^reali/ation^f what the Teac^rer* Corps person might 
view as his own particular rolcJafcelationship to the accomplishment of the 
total objective. , 

We si>ggest nine processes which are helpful in the development ol a 
philo'sophy for multiciiltural inservice education. i 

1. lake part in self^assessment to examine^ personal frames of 
, referencx' predispositions, biases, 'and prejudices as they relate^to , 

cultural diversity. Teacher Corps, and inservice education. 

2. Develop new knowledge bases, explore and learn about other 
cultures and ethnk: groups. " ^ ♦ 

3. Initiate and develop meaningful dialogue with schools, parents, 
community people, and students of all cultural and ethnic groups 
about all facets of the inservice education process. 

4. Critically examine the relationships of various cultural and ethnic 
groups to the ideology of the "melting-pot" and the ideology oX 
"cultural pluralism/' 

5. Identify, interpret, and evaluate educational problems and their 
relationship to inservice education, particularly in the areas of 
objectives, practices, outcomes, student needs, societal needs, and 
curricuhifo^materials from various cultj^ral 'and ethnic, group 
perspectives. ^^^^^ 

^ 6. Utili/e various research mbtfes^ (such as analytical,' lipplied, 
deliberative, experimental, historical, investigative, and obscrva* 
tional) to e?^amine varioas educational philosophies and inservice 
education practices. > . 

7. Utili/e critical thinking Ineth^ds (such as reflective thinking, 
reasoned inquiry), to study concept§, categories, and hypotheses 
that relate to renewing and changing educational experiences and 
programs. 

8. Observe and participate in culturally diverse and cross-cultural 
experiences both in and out of the field of education. 
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9. Interpret and i>rgani/e the experiences and data collected in ihe 
above eight processes into general statements about multicultural 
mserv.ce education m the areas of (a) goals, (b) inservicc 
education curriculum, (c) inservice training strategies and 
methodologies, (d) nature of learning theories as they relate to 
teacher tr^imirtg and inservice education, (e) roles for the inservicc 
educator or trainers, (f) roles of content for inservice education 
and (rainmg, (g) roles of inservice education participants, and 
(h) role of evaluation m the inservice education process. 

The Develupment of Individusl and 
Programmitic Comniitnient to That Philosophy 

If one begins to think seriously about what kind of innovative impact a 
philosophy Jor multicultural inservice education would mean in teqms of 
training prac-lices. it becomes very clear that it could mean a major' 
programmatic change for T<:acher Corps people and the institutions 
involved. However, it rtiust be remembered that neither ijeople nor 
institutions are often changed by philosophies or perfunctory processes that 
operate solely on cognitive insights or in an intellectual vacuum. Teacher 
Corps personnel and leacher Corps programs must recognize through 
cultural assessment and introspection that their professional motiations are 
by nature both "self-derivative" and "other interpreted" (Anderson 1975) 
At the same time, they must realize that their sincerity and the value ' 
commitments embodied in their philosophies and in their individual and 
programmatic frames 5f references do affect their educational efforts with 
both their peersand the peopletheyservedbid ). Additionally, it should also 
be noted that most educational Tenewal has not in the past and probably 
cannot m the future be accomplished by either Teacher Corps personnel 
teachers, administrators, consultants, parents, teacher educators 'com- 
munity people, or students working in isolation. 

In order to facilitate a philosophy and to realize its objectiyesand goals ' 
a con.sc.ously well-planned effort tajnaintain a supportive project and 
program-atmmphereTbr the achievement of those goals must be sustained 
(Ibid., p. 21). Ihe following ,deas are suggested as components of a total 
process that would seek to gain and establish individual and programmatic 
commitment to multicultural inservice education: 

I. That the significance and need for multicultural inservice 
education be recognized by the Teacher Corps and its related 
institutions of higher education and the school districts that it . 
serves. That this commitment to ihe philosophies and tenets of 
multicultural inservice education be the frame of reference for all 
inservice education processes in Teacher Corps. 
2. That the national, network and local project leadership of Teacher 
Corps and its inservicc education programs encourage and 
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promite individual initiative on the p{irt of all Teacher Corps and 
insVfvice education programs encourage and promote 
individual initiative on the part of all Teacher/Corps staff and 
communities to take part in multicultural inscpVice education. It is 
also important that these efforts t>e recognized by the regular 
^ reward systems of t eacher Corps. 

That a clearly defmed organizaffonal pattern for a curriculum 
planning and development process for multi^cuitural inservice 
ed^datio n be defined with procedures for effecting the needed 
cKanges. ^. 

4. That adequate facilities and time for curriculum planning and 
^urriculum development with new and innovative practices be 
givers to those individuals involved. 

5. That adequate fmancial resources be allocated to the inservice 
education programs for the teaching materiaUr^nd media, staff 
position.^, consultants, and program developirient purpose^. 

6. I hat adequate technical and consultative services be made 
^available to the nriulticultural inservice education plantyng and 

evelopment phases. 

That opportunities fo;- t(ie interchange of ideas, training 
xperiences, and materiat)s with other prdjects conoerning 
multiculttiral education and inservice education be provided by 
Tocher Corps. 

8. That Teacher Corps projects and their inservice education 
programs ^c^el op relationships whh the communities that they 
serve so that they may take part in the decision-making processes ^ 
that affect them (Alexander, 1966). 

The Development^ of IVf ulticuitur^l^unriculum 
DimM«iiii^Jdr Telicher Corps linervice Education ^ 

•* 7 I 

Traditionally, inservice education has hild as its major responsibilityAe 

task of^ credentialing, maintaining, and providing profeu^nal grow(|QkV^ 
teachers and of assisting them in becoming cotripeteiu educttorrt^f all 
children iQ^r society. Just as^traditionally, inservice ediacation has failed in 
its task to maintain teacher competence particularly as/t related to many of 
these children, l ewis Rubin points out: 

...Inservice education has indeed been virtually flrios^cause..M teacher 
, professional^ growth has not been taken seriously, it lacks systematic 
methodology, an'iHHfSslieen managed with astonishing clumsiness. It* 
is not surprising, therefore, that teachers have grown accustomed to 
^ts impotence and that administrators have come to regard it as a 
routine exercise in futility (Rubin, 1971). , 
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I he logical questions then become: What impact is being made upon the 
students by the currently produced types of teachers? In what yays are the 
various groups or kinds ot students mot being served'^ In what specific ways 
should inservice education curriculum be changed? 

If the question of inservice education reform is looked at in the gontext of 
better preparing twichers to teach the great variations among children ol the 
American people, the enormity of the task becomes clear. There are as many 
reforms as there are reformers. Nevertheless t here appear to be, at least, three 
repeatedly voiced main concerns to which inservice programs need to 
respond Ihcy are; (I) All teachers need to become much more know- 
ledgeable about the impact and influences of culture, ethnicity, race, and 
socio-economic status on teaching and the students who are b^ing taught; 
(2) All teachers need to become more competent \i\ their abilities to 
diagnose, analyze, and interpret the ongoing dynamics of new classroom^ 
situations which they must face daily; (3) All teachers need significantly 
more preparation in the basic teaching skills to m^ke them effective 
classroom educators (Smith, 1969). 

Wit h these concerns in mind, this writer offers the (pMowing list of many 
of the new multicultural curriculum dimensions that might be utilized and 
developed into significant learning experiences for Teacher Corps inservice 
training purposes. This compendium is not complete nbr could it be. 

A Compendium of Possible New Multku^tural 
C urriculum Dimensions for Inservice Education 

■ ^ i 

Personal Identity, Assessment, ^nd A>Varene$s i 

UndersL^ding the need for competent teachers in a multicultural 
socmy. ! 

Utilizing personal and self assessment batteries. i| 
Understanding myths about teacher education. 
Understanding studies of teacher related problejns in a culturally 
diverse society. 

Education and Culture 

Understanding theories and dimensions of culture. ' ^ 
Understanding and utilizing cultural and ethnic group histories aqd 

studies. , I ■ 

Understanding cultural and ethnic values in society and education. 
Participating in cultural group and community studies in education. 

Lanfuaxe and Cultural Communication in Education 

Dei'^loping skills in transracial communication for educational 
purposes. 
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Understanding dialects. 

Utili^'inf bilingual skilU and techniques. 

Developing- skills in interpersonal communication in jnultiethnic 
groups. 

Understanding nonverbal kinesics in the classroom in multicultural 
settings. 

Prejudice, Discrimination, and Racism 

Understanding theories of prejudice, discnmination and racism. 
Developing skills in the identification of prejudice, discrimination, 
and racism in society and educational practices. 
T eacher-student recognition of prejudice, discrimination; and racism 
in the classroom. 

Utilizing strategies, methods, and techniques for teachers to combat 
racism in education. \ 

Multicultural Curricular and Instructional Development 

Studying myths about curriculum and instruction in nlulticuhural 
eduation. 

Gaining cognitive and affective insights in learning styles. 
[)eveloping modelsTind design strategies for K-12 curriculum 
development 

Developing, demonstrating, and utilizing methods and techniques for 
1^-12 curriculum modification. 

(Multicultural Learning Materials and Media 

Developing and utilizing criteria for selecting appropriate multi- 
cultural learning of materials (including mediated materials). 

Gaining knowledge of sources for multicultural learning materials 
and media. 

Developing techniques for utilizing multicultural learning materials in 

learning activities. 
Demonstrating t^hniques for developing multicultural learning 

materials. 

Community Involvement in a Multicultural Society 

Examining the nature of communities in a multicultural society. 
Participating in community analysis and study methods. 
Developing strategies for involving the educator in communities. 

Directly related to the successful development and implementation of 
any substantial curriculum reform in inservice education is the plannitigand 
organization of a process for accomplishing that task. In order to facilitate 
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that change, it sVcms necessary to describe a sequential process that could 
-provide direction and guidance for effectively accomplishing that goal. Here, 
a seven st^p ^process is suggestedMo assist in the development of new 



1. Develop work channels and communicatio*n lines with all 
projected groups who might be involved (including school district 
administrative and supervisory personnel, school boards, 

• community groups, interrvs, parents, classroom teachers, college of 
education faculty, and Teacher Corps stafO in the development or 
operation of a multicultural inservice education program for 
Teacher'^Corps concerning curriculum needs. Instructional 
innovations, and critical educational issues that are confronting 
^various commun^^Jp^or groups of students. 

2. Review available fesearch an^^related literature on multicultural 
education to see hqw it relates to inservice education, particularly 
in areas of purposes and goals, general decisions about curriculum 
instructional strategies, the nature of learning, roles of the teaser, 
roles of the student, roles of the the content, and the nature of 
evaluation processes. ^ 

3. Initiate an identification and selection process for multicultural 
inservice education program'development or reform and 
curricular directiops to meet the needs of all the demographic 
groups which your network, project, or inservice education 
pro^gram serves. Needs assessment and delineation of teacher roles 
offer two conceptualizations for approaching ^his task. 

4. Begin to develop proposals and design experimental programs 
with prototypical learning experiences and activities for 
multiculturar inservice training. (This phase should emphasize a 
research and demonstration.) 

5. Develop working relationships between multicultural education 
specialists and Teacher Corps so that various curriculum areas 
may introduce multicultural learning dimensions into their special 
areas (such as. language arts, reading; special education, business 
education, science' education, art education, music education, 
social studies educatioiT, guidance and counseling, and physical 
education). 

6. Initiate the development of Teacher Corps staff inservice for all 
Teacher Corps networks and projects and for the people outside 
the Teacher Corps staff who woulc^be taking part in the inservice 
ciducation process. 

7. Develop a timetable for the introduction ^nd inclusion of new 
multicultural inservice learning experiences with adequate support 
systems under very careful supervision (Gilchrist, 1963). 
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The Development of a Plan to^Monitor Onftoing 
Inservice Education Processes in Teacher Corps 

' One of the basic challenges for Teacher Corps is to develop inservice, 
mechanisms that vlill provide for constant renewal and change. In order to 
ac<:omplish this, several kinds of decisions will have to be mafJe based upon 
data regarding such things as ( I) needs assessment, (2) possible programs 
that will meet the identified learner needs, (3) the competencies of tHe 
related educatioaal personnel and (4) th^ procedures, administrative 
leadership, and supportive mechanisms needed for successfulipservice/ staff 
development programs (Bishop,»p. 268). Among the most important of all 
related pnKcdures and support mechanisms for mservice education is a 
systematic approach to decision-making, known as a monitoring plan. 

A well conceived monitoring plan could provide Teacher Coj.ps with^ 
ways^ijl enhancing its efficiency and effectiveness while at the same time 
prtxiucmg diata that could be useful in terms of credibility and aotoOnt- 
abihty. In developing new and effective multidimensioriaj^uCational 
progfi^ms, such as multicultural in^ervice experience, it is imp^tant and 
necessary to establish creative methods.to "overview'' the entire endeavor as 
it operates. ^ ' ^ 

I he exact nature and substance of a monitoring plan for a particular 
inservice program is directly related to the mission of the program and the 
particular function tasks that are needed to carry it out successfully. In the 
case of multicultural inservice education, the development of a carefully, 
conceived plan could be especially instrumental and highly valuable in terms 
of facilitating productive experiences. This notion is particl/farly true in the 
sense that many of theexperiences will be cross-cultural and will necessitate 
the highest degree of planning in order to deal adequately with the 
sensitivities and subtleties that this kind of training often -demands. 

With full recognition of the complexity of this task, the following list 
presents groups of.suggested generaj components for a monitoring plan. In 
each of these seven general areas, the personnel involved in the inservice 
program would generate a set of questions or statements that would covej 
areas such as procedures, responsibilities, materials, resources, personnel,^ 
schedules, timing, sequence, participants, goals, objectives, and overall 
programmatic format. (Or particular significance in terms of the monitoring 
plan is a charted and projective time analysis and record of events for the 
planning period and during the program.) 

Suggested General Components for a Monitoring 
Plan for Teacher Corps Inservice Education Program 

I. Organizing and conducting Inservice Education Development 
Activities 

This component involves the Teacher Corps staff in planning the 
resources and procedures that facilitate all program phases. 



(Develop a pertinent set of questions or statements related to this 
^re» and a tinic cable.) 

2. C>)nJuctin|j the Needs 'Assessment ' ^ 

^ This avfnponeni involves conducting a needs assessment to 
' gather data about students, schools. Teacher Corps personnel 

and communities relative to l eachtr Corps, 
(f^velopa pertinent sel of questions or statements related to this 

area and time lable.) ^ 

3. Developing Statements of Goals and Objectives 

I his component involves stating for inservicc education goals 
and objectives that* are data based and shared with leacher 
Corps personnel, leachers, students and com^nunity members. 
(IX'veiopa pertinent set of questions or stateme^nts related tothis 
area and time table.) 

4. Selecting the Educational Improvement Activity > 

This component involves decision-making about the appro- 
priate educational improvement activity that meets goals and 
objectives already developed. 
(Develop a pertinent set of questions or statements related tothis 
area and-time table.) * 

5. Determining the Competences of the Target Educational Per- 
sonnel ^ * 

This component involves identifying the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes of Teacher Corps personnel wh6\iH be needed to 
implement and operate the inservice education activities. 

(Develop a pertinent set of questions o^r slaterfients related tothis 

area and time table.) 

6. Conducting RegulAr Evaluation 

This component involves looking at intermediate and terminal 
outcomes and using data for decision-making, .reporting ar\d 
feedback procedures. 

(Develop a pertinent set of questions or statements relatfd tothis 

area and time table.) 

7. Implementing the Program 

This component involves the implementation by Teacher Corps 
personnel involved in the inservice, education programs of an 
inservice education program (with continuous refinement and 
expansion of the procedures, structuiijjjknd evaluation com- 
ponents). / 

(Develop a pcrtitient set of questions or statements reiated to this 

area and time table.) 



, » Sutnmiiry 

\ rhe..<J«ve!opment,of muhicultural dimensions fpi;-^ Teacher Corps ip- 
service e'ducation programs, as welLas their poteittial impact, will depend 
greatly upon the combined capacities of the individuals and the pjojects 
invblyed It is important to create and sustain a "process" that will facihtate 
l>abher Corps programs in this area. In order to assist in accomplishing this 
objective, ihW paper^has suggested ideas useful in 'providing sopie scope, 
sequence and. direction to this area. 

To have any significant impact on improving the abilities of teachers to 
facil^jate higher levels of achievement with the students that Teacher Corps 
serves, the development of a multicultu!]|Jperspectivein inservice education 
is not debatable; it is imperative. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Teachers learn more effectively through active involveftient in 
the learning process. . — 



Dr, Carol Urzua and Dr. David Dillon present an alternative model for 
inservice education which actively involves the participant in the learning 
process. Thiy feel theoretical principles arc better understood, remembered 
and accepted through an inductive, illustrative approach. This chapter 
develops a model which will give developers of inservice programs an- 
alternative to the standard fornoat for implementing an effective inservice 
program. 
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LEARNING CENTERS: A VIABLE ALTERNATIVE 
FOR INSERVICE TRAINING 

. h: forole Vrzua. University of Texas at Austin 
David Dillon. University of Alberta 



Place: A room in any school. 
Time: leacher inservicc day. 

Setting: 1 he room is noisy. Small groups of teachers are working together 
around tables. Some arc reading directions, some are working on 
materials, and others have put the materials aside to engage \ry 
discussion. Occasionally the groups move from table to table, usually 
re-forming as teachers choose one table instead of another. At first 
glance there appears to be no leader in the room, but after awhile it can 
be noted that one person moves from group to group, sometimes 
participatin^g in the activity, sometimes answering questions, and 
sometimes just listening. 
Ihe scene is an alternative approach to teacher inservice training 
devised to provide an alternative to the frequent ineffectiveness and 
llml^atlons of the traditional lecture approach. First, the time limitations of 
much inservice are usually severe, from several hours to one day. Second, 
subsequent follow-up with the group of participants is usually difficult or 
impossible. Third, topics to be dealt with are often broad, e.g., 
individualizing instructiotf. teaching reading in the content areas, etc! 
Finally, teachers are generally concerned with their actual behavior or 
instructional activities in the classroom, while the leader (the consultant, 
-Supervisor, or principal) often feels a need to first provide a theoretical base! 
As a result,.at the end of such a session, leaders often feel that they have not 
sufficiently developed the topic and teachers leave feeling that they have not 
received what they t^eded. 

In order tolavoid the frustrations felt by both leaders and participants in 
these situations!, 3" approach has been Avised which utilizes independent 
activities RlWd in learning centers or stations. The instructional activities 
are designed to teach general principles inductively, vyhile application of 
these theoretical tenets is illustrated by the activities. The activities are 
designed for small. groups in which teachers share common experiences; 
jointly seek answers to questions, and exchange ideas. Each center contains 
T 1 ) background information on the topic, (2) directions and materials for the 
activity, and (3) discussion questions focusing on the general principles 
illustrated in the activity. Extension of the newly-acquired knowledge to 
generate additional instructional goals and accompanying activities is also 
encouraged. The leader's role changes from the traditional one of a central, 

is? 
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directing figwrc dispensing knowledge lo a multi-faceted role as guide, 
resource, prober, encourager. Fhc approach could be called "teacher- 
centered" since the teacher is the student in this case 

I his alternative approach is described in this paper as follows: Firtt, key 
concepts upon which this method is based are enumerated and explored in 
greater detail, utili/mg examples of actual activities to illustrate their 
implementati(^n whenever appropriate. Second, the procedure of this 
method is discussed in greater detail/ All illustrations are from recent 
inservice sessions devised by th<^ authors on developing oral languageability 
as part of the elementary language arts program. 

Key I'nderlying C tmcepts ^ 

I) People learn more effectively through involvement in the learning 
pnuevs. "Acting on" the surrounding environment is the major tenet of 
Piage't's theory of cogn4live development without which cognitive 
maturations remains only a potential, (1952). I'hat tenet applies to the 
cognitive developm<yit of adults as well as to that of children. In order to 
fully understand and utilize effectively the information provided, learners 
must go beyond mere listening and seeing. Bruner calls this kind of learning 
*'thc act of discovering. . .obtaining knowledge for oneself by the use of one's 
own mind. . ." ( 1%1 ). There are four benefits, he says, to providing discovery 
experiences in an educational setting; 1 ) the increase in intellectual potency, 
2) the shift from extrmsic to instrinsic rewards, 3) learning the heuristics of 
discovery, 4) the aid to memory processing. 

Active involvement will cause learners, in this case the leaChcrs. to 
comprehend the information better, to note its ramifications, and to 
associate the implied teaching; learning strategies with their own teaching 
situationsT l eachers may retain the learning longer due perhaps to the more 
intrinsic reward of success in their own class. 

I he following is ^\n example of an active experience in which 
participants are discovering something about the physical, world, and are 
sharing their perceptions u^ng language. 

Reml first: 

The activity you are about to experience is established to help you 
understand what kind of language functions (purpose;s) occur 
naturally as people are- involved in a meaningful experience. So you 
Will have data to study at the end of your experience, one person will 
be the recorder. I'hat person should have pencil and paper and be 
seated near the table which contains the materials. The other two 
pci^ple will then go to the table. The material you will be working with 
is the substance in the dishpan, As the two pcSple talk about the 
^substance, the recorder will write down all language heard from 
her his two partners. When theexpericnce ceases to be "fun," quit and 
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then return to read the femainder of the ipstructions. HAVE FUN!!! 
(Author's note: the substance is cornstarch and water, mixed to the 
consistency of thick ^ue.) 

Read when you are finished- 
look over the language data you have collected. Discuss together 
the (oMowing questions: I) What kind of language (language 
function) was used most? tist examples of those functions. 2) Why 
are t.hese functions used? 3) H^v could the experience be broadened? 
(For example, would it make a difference who the participants were?) 

2) r^oretUai principlfs are hftter understood, remembered, and 
accepted through an inductive, illustrative approach. The presentation of 
general principles in any format usually retjuires illustrations so that the 
prmciples.can be well understood. The more i'llustrations of a certain concept 
acted upon by participants. the more it is likely the general principle will be 
learned. Learnmg centers, then, provide a concrete Jea/ning situation in 
which participants can test their previous knowledge, revise or add to that 
knowledge, and generate new specifics based on the principle. Piaget (1952) 
refers to this evaulative mode as assimilation-accomodation. two sides to the- 
largely unconscious equilibration process. 

As an example ofhowalearningccntercanprovidethe illustration fora 
general principle, here is an activity from a group of centers developed 
around concepts of the interaction between language and cognition. 

Contrived Situations for Oral Language/ Creativity 
Read first: 

We use language for various purposes — informing, erftertaining. 
persuading, These skills can be developed fora student by placing him 
in a communicative setting, real or contrived, in which he must 
actually use the communication skills and by providing the student 
with appropriate information and feedback. A student's creative 
thinking ability can also be developed through an activity such as the 
following: ^ 

Activty: The Gatekeeper 

One person takes the part of a newly hired gatekeepej with strict 
instructions to let no one pass through the gate he is guarding and 
enter the property on the other side. The other players approach the 
gatekeeper one at a time and try to convince him that they are the 
owners of tft property on the other side of thegateand that heshould 
let them through. The gatekeeper on the other hand, must try to 
present hMpwn reasons for not accepting the alleged property owner's 
argumentr (e.g. Player 1; Can't youtsee my name on the mailbox in 
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ihere.^ HereN ihe same name on my driver's license, (iatckcepcr: Sorry 
sir. ihcre are a lol ot people with ihe name John Doe.) Each alleged 
owner should iTy to come up with at least -J arguments for going 
thrt)Ui?h the gale, i he gatekeeper can allow the owner through if he 
can't respond appropriately to the owner's argument or if he«hiaks. 
^ that the ownji'r's reasoning is very good or original. Several 
4jaiekecper-owner conversations can be going on at once but some 
participants should listen lo one player's arguments. and then follow 
him. trying not to duplicate any of the reasoning. 

I Do vou that being asked or '^pushed" to think of at least 5 
reasons was an aid to creative thinking?("C'reativethin1cing" refers 
to unexpected or uncommon responses.) Explain further. 

. ^ 

2. Did one role, the gatekeeper or the owner, seem more difficult to 
assume * Whv*' ^ 

V ' f 

.V What cfo you think would be a good type of evaluation procedure 
to use for this type of activity with a group of children? l eacher, 
peer, other? 



^Hild this type of activity help a child recogni/e, analyze, and 
'spond appropriately to various types of persuasive discourse 
which he encounters in his daily life? Why? 

5. I hink of similar types of activities to help children develop their 
oral languageand thinkingskilLsand share them with the rest of the, 
group, (e.g.. children may select any item from a store for free if 
they can think of a reason why they, must have it and only it,) 
When participants have gone through this experience, theyare engaged 
by the leader, or sometimes encouragedMhrough a written directive, to 
discuss what principles of language learning they have gleaned from the 
•Ky activity. It is not ^iifficult to articulate the general principles that: 

a) C'hildren's language ability is determined to a great extent by the 
type and variety of language input they have encountered and the 
kindahd amount of opportunities thcy have to produce language. 

b) Oral language develqjmient for children is a creative yet rule- 
governed, trial-and-ciror process which, over a period of time, 
finally approximatis the adult mode! of a child's speech^ 
community and in ^vlich errors are just as important as; successes 
for language learning; 

c) C hildren focus on meaning when using language, yet still learh 
form and structure. Significant others respond primarily to a 
meaning and only indirectly and infrequently to form. ' 
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}){ corning general pnm iples throufih iliusirative acthiries better 
emhivs ramufxinis 16 appiv the information and loeiiend the theoretital 
primiples. I wc, dilfercni ihcorisls have relevant informalion lo ihis key 
toiicept Hiuncr (l%()) lalks aboul iwo aspecls ol ihe acl of learning 
• IranMormalion, \<hich is ihe mampulalion of knowledge lo make ii fii new 
tasks, and evafuaimn, w hich is checking whether ihe informalion galhercd is 
adequaee tor ihe la.sk. Only when a learner understands a general principle 
tan that learner apply ihe prmciple in new sjlualions; it is ohiy very young 
ch.Wrcn who engage m iransducli[| thinking where a specific instance 
relates to another specilie iVisiance phoul including a generali/alion. 

Another way lo approach ihis key concept is explained by Bloom 
< 1^56), Although theory and practice cannot be separated, they do involve 
diKcrenl levels of cogniiive abilities, - 

Knowing general principles of language learning or instructional 
strategies is ortt^jnattet", but applying them in practice is another. Thus.^ta- 
activities are designed to teach not only the knowledge <)f general facts but 
also the methods of applying them in the classroom. A teacher can become . 
much more* independent and responsible for instruction by attaining both 
the level tW^nowledge atid the level of application in thi\i regard. 

Discussion questions to provide opportunities forapf\lying the general 
principles and extending the, scope of the application are Winded in each 
center. .Several examples follow. " \ 

a) How would yon vary the task to deal with different kinds of 
describing and with different levels of difficulty? \ . . 

b) Besides requesting, what other types of practical ^ral language 
skills could he developed in this manner (e.g.. leaking intro- 
ductions, giving directions, making announcements.f tc.) 

c) A game of this type can be used to aid ( I) vocabulary development, 
e.g., words such as "horizontal" or "shaded." and (2\ the use of 
certain sentence structures, e.g., yes/ noquestions. Wha\ variations 
ol these two areas can yoO tliink of in an activity such as this? 

d) C an you think of other experiences or stories to dramaiize which 
would involve more verbal interchange and might possibly be used 
to aid the development of specific vocabulary items, Wntence 
structures, or ways of speaking appropriate for certaiiii social 
situations' At what age levels would^hey be appropriate?, 

e) I hink of similar types of activities to help children develop their 
\^ oral languageand thinking skillsand share them with the rest of the 

group. t;.g,. children may select any item from a store for free if 
they can think of a good reason why they must have it and only it, 

4 ) Tea( hers " learmnx is greatlv increased ami enhanced if the v have an 
opponuniti to share ^iheir kno\yledHe. reactions, and solutions. Tcacfi^s 
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bring unique backgrt^unds and perspectives to a session and, after 
partic>(^ating in a common activity, they are well prepared to share ideas, 
discuss problems, disagree with each other in short, to learn from each 
other. The instructor dcKs not relinquish his role as a leader for by devising 
ceftam activities and certain discussion questions, the groupcan be move^ in 
certain directions. However, a format such ^ this provides for many o^her 
perspectives. When teachers are given responsibility for part of the learyning, 
not only are they motivated to a greater degree of participationf^but their 
self-image is also enhanced. 

5) A learning center's approach provide.^ a great degree if individual- 
ization in a presentation. As participants are engaged in various activities, 
the leader is able to move from group to group to listen to the verbal 
interaction, help with directions, prod with further questions, encourage, 
provide further information, and answer questions in order to deal with real 
needs ^as they arise. Participants, on the other hand, are able to (ihoose 
centers on the basis of topics they feel a need to learn more about and also on 
the basis of the amount of active involvement with which they would feel 
comfortable. Learning centers, then, provide ample materials and 
experiences for each participant to exactly find their own niche, or '*the 
Match'* as Hunt calls it ( 1969). Since not all teachers are ready to commit 
themselves to an activity which calls for a great deal of participation, a few 
centers were devised to accommodate lesser degrees of activity and 
responsibility. The following center, utilizing ^ slide/ tape presentation, 
illustrates a minimum levePof participation. ^ 

\ 

Creative Dramatics 

Read first: 

Creative dramatics is one way in which the oral language development 
of children can be aided. It is not children s theater, which isa hi^ly 
contrived, '^programmed" situation with memorized lines, pVps, 
costumes, etc. Rather, it consist* of a stimulus and a loosely structured 
situation contrived by the-lAider in which the players have a 
framework within which to work, but also a^gt^o^ deal of freedom to 
develop their character, the plot, ^d th^^ialogUe creatively. 



Activity: ^ v 

Watch the accompanying slide/ tape presentation of several groups of 
children engaged in creative dramatics play and discuss the following 
questions: 
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FoUow-throujih: 

1. Although a good deal of the creative dramatics shown in these 
p.ct^ures IS non-verbal, m what ways do you thmk creative 
dramatics can aid a child's oral language development? f ry to be 
spccilic V 

2. C an yy^ thmk of other experiences or stories to dramatize which 
would involve more verbal interchange and might possibly be used 
to aid the development of specific vocabulary items, sentence 
structures, or ways of speaking appropriate for a certain social 
situation.' At what age levels would th?y be appropriate? 

-V What role, if any. does nonverbal communication play in oral 
language development? 

4. Creative dramahcs purports to benefit the development of the 
whole child. How -mi you think it helps a child s growth physically, 
emotionafly. socially and intellectually? 

PRO( KDI RK I 

l et's return to the opening scene and describe how the environment for 
the learning centers is established. Several key questions~guide this analy.sis: 

Hij^v are the learnm centers mtroiHed'^ When teachers enter the room 
at the beginning of their inservice session, they find stations already set up so 

tlW^stead of s.tt ing m rows waiting for the speaker to begin, they are facing 
oflr another in small groups from the very start. Although somewhat 
threatening at first, the physical arrangement has the advantage of setting a 
mood which promotes interaction. Often teachers begin one of the activities 
while waiting for the session to start. 

An introduction to the day's activities must da .several things- (I ) it 
triust motivate and generate excitement. (2) it must cJVmunicate objectives 
ol the .session by introducing the main concepts to^e dealt with in the 
centers, and (.1) it must give adequate information concerning the expected 
^ctions ol tbe participants so they can function securely. Prolonged 
mtroductions will destroy the mood of interaction, so all of this must be 
accomplished very quickly. 

How can this be done? First, there is a need for carefully prepared 
comhicnts which give complete yet concise information. Justas important is 
emhusiasm on the part of the leader. If then: is doubt in a leader's mind that 
theapproach IS less than wise, the participants will recognize it. Assumethat 
everyone in the room will learn from and enjoy the activities and let them 
know that J S^omments as the^^ol!owing are encouraging and non- 
threatening: Smce it .seems, effective foTTfiildren to interact with materials 
and each other, we thought it Avould be helpful for teachers to do likewisfi<" 
or • We know you bring a great deal of Ifnowltdgcabout today's subject w'ith ' 
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you already, and we ihmk you will find (he aclivilies today will give you 
opporlunilies to share that knowledge." 

In keeping with this pattern of encouragement and enthusiasm, one 
should inlriHluce the key concepts through questions* or e\amples of 
children's behavior which participants will be addressing, lor example in the 
oral language development centers described in (his paper, the authors 
introduced the activities with a series of questions: "Do you dream using 
language?.. A re (here (imes during (he day vyhen you say'! know what I want 
to say, only I can't say it?'... Do you know of children in your classes who 
*know' certain concepts but who cannot verbali/e those concepts?.. .What, 
then, is the relationship between languageand thinking?. ..Between language 
and reading?. . T hese are complex questions, but we hopeyouMIJ>eginto have 
some answers as you deal with tcxlay's activities^' Again be brief, informal, 
and yiiipportive. Too much information over too long a time will al|ow 
participants to gel the conflicting message that the centers are but "follo\y^ 
up activKies" to (he main speech. \ 

hinally, it is essential to describe each center enough so tfy^nTR^wmc/d^ 
judgments and choices can be made, but no so thoroughly as u> ruin one of 
the built-in benefits of (he centers themselves: the independence in reading 
directions and carrying out the activities. (The authors have noted that 
participants at this point will gel out paper and pencil, ready themselves to 
copy directions in each of the centers and. as a result, are distracted from the 
task at hand. It is most essential/ then, to have mimeographed copies of all 
directions for all centers which Can be distributed at the end of the session. 
Thus, no one needs to worry about writing anything and participants can 
involve (hemseives in the actiyties.) In order to make informed choices, 
participants need to know I ) the main focus of each center, e.g. Those of 
you most interested in learning how problem-solving, creativity, and 
language influence each other may want to visit this center" and 2) any 
specific instructions to be emphasized, e.g., "Please be sure to discuss the 
follow-t hrough questions before you finish because sharing of perceptions is 
integral to your understanding of some comiftunication processes." Since 
most of (he centers deal with the same general concepts, and since all 
participants w ill have copies of directions for all centers, it is more beneficial 
for all participants to get fully involved in a limited number of centers, rather 
than to go center-hopping just to see what is available. Experience indicates 
that approximately a half-hour period for each center is adequate. Four to 
six participants at a center and no more than a total of 30 to 35 participants 
seems best. 

H hat is the leaJers role ' After teachers begin moving into the centers, 
the leader's role changes no longer the giver of information ancj directions. 
At this poiht; the leader must blend into the gVouff. Foe a few minutes 
participants may mill about, deciaing which center they will attend first. 
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Occasionally, the/cader must help individuals decide which center might be 
most beneficial ti> them and guide them to participate/ 

As the teachers are engaged in the centers, however, the leader must 
exercise great skill in knowing when to intervene in the process. Some work 
best when left alone. Others welcome questions. Playing the deviPs advocate 
IS a technique oi intervention that stimulates participants. to think further 
about the theoretical underpinnings of the activity. For example, in the 
(Jatekecper it is helpful for some to specifically discuss how language and 
cognition are working together with the leader taking the position that there 
is httle relationship since the activity'is just a **game." 

Another intervention role pl.ayed by the leader is that of expander or 
apphcr. Since the activities in the centers are adult level, it is curcial th^t 
applications be made to the level being taught by the individual participant. 
''What other way could this work in yoirr classroom?" is an important 
question. At this point, teachers' knowledge^>f what might be effective with 
their owo children can be shared, ati expcrienct? mentioned earlier as one in 
which a fK^rson's self-esteem is often enhanced. Many times this sharing with 
one another results in curriculum ideas, insights into children's learning 
processes, and continued sharing of instructional concerns and ideas with 
colleagues ^ ^ • 

.Another role the leader plays during this time is "answerer-of- 

questionsMhe-participanl^always-wanted-to-know-but^ould-never-find- 
out." Many times, participants are afraid to speak up in front of groups. The 
leader's role , as prober, expanded, and applier will allow participants 
opportunity to fully express their curiosity and candidly interact with the 
leader on an informal give-and-take basis. The leader can suggest specific 
answers to the participant's question, follow up with suggested references, 
guide the participant to others already working in that area, or a host of ^ 
other alternatives. It is one of the few in^ervice settings in which the authors 
ha\e truly felt they "look learners where they were" 9nd expanded their 
personal horizons. 

A tinal role the leader plays is that of encourager. It is characteristic of 
some participants tw "look" at material in a center with some resistance to ' 
actual involvemexit. This often is due to lack of experience with this kind of 
learning situation. Frequently, much encouragement is needed to motivate 
participants to get involved. It is important, then, to hve several degrees of 
participation cabled for in the centers, ranging from simple listening to 
discussing to role playing a situation before others. Occasionally, a 
participant who opts for more passive involvement at first becomes more 
involved «s he. sees others act^vely engaged and enjoying themselves. 

H(nv i.s summarizing^ cjccomphyhed' It is crucial to the learning 
experience tMX all participants share insights gleaned from the centers. It is * 
usually helpful lor the leader lo revievy the questions used to introduce the 
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centers so that there will be a^-sense of completion to the exercise. An 
additional means ot summarizing is to ask the participants to share an 
additional activity generated from discussion in a particular center. Again, 
the self-esteem experienced by sharing an idea in a supportive environment is 
an important benefit of learning center iniservicc. 

An evaluation of the session, either oral or written, should follow. As 
with any mi^del of tei?cher education, not everyone will reap the benefits of 
learning centers. On (Kcasion» the authors have seen participants leave the* 
room to attend a more traditional "Mecture-lisien" session. But much more 
frequent are comments of how much *Mun** the experience was. what a vast 
number of activities were "inlernali/ed" in such a short time, and how 
enthusiastic participants wefe to get back to the classroom. Even more 
important in the light of the goal of teaching theory thr(^ugh practice are the 
comments that more "understanding" of language processes had been 
accomplished. • 

Leaders also need to evaluate their own behavior and evaluate whether 
objeclives have been met. In nearly every session, indications have been that 
more was accomplished in a short time, more immediate feedback was 
available for the leaders to adapt their intervention techniques, and greater 
depth of understanding by the participants seemed evident. 



I he structure of inservice training, which usually dictates short 
meetings, often with vague subject matter, does not always help teachers to 
^uncTerstand why certain classroom techniques are done ^how to 
significantly change their teaching behavior. Establishing learning centers 
with adult-level activities which, can be modified fot%hildren, ail 
demonstrating the sam& major theoretical tenets^ can be a powerful 
alternative to the traditional structure of inservice teacher education. •» 
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CHAPTER 3 



Music is a universal and malerial expression tffe^ry age group 
within mankind. . *^ }. 



Dr. Samuel Miller Ms bc*n involved with three Teacher Corps projects 
^at the University of Houst4>n during the past stven years. In this chapter Dr. 
Wilier describes the music education experience as 'a component fdr 
preservic^ and inservice teachers. Mu^iceducatmn is usually one of the first 
to Be eliminated in schools with budgetery pi^t3\|ems. However, in Dr 
Miller's opinion, the need for music educa^tion i^&a pr^^|fvice and inservice 
component fi>r all teachers rcmairfs crdcial. , ^ ' 



MlJSICi TINE ARTSrOMPONENT FOR 
ALTERNATE STAFF DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
TEACHER CORPS 

hy Samuel D. Miller' 



^Vhen leacher Corps wasi established in l%5 by,Congress.-itspurpost 
as stated m the initiating legislation, was two-fold: (I) to strengthen the 
educational opportunities available to low-income. miHority children, and 
(2) to encourage colleges and universities to broaden thdr programs of 
teacher education to better prcparethose who would work with low-income 
minority children.' Typic^ly, in the programs forthcoming from this 
legislation, intensive effort? in language arts, mathematics, science, related 
social studies, and generic studies made up the heart of the various prescrvice 
training components, and the fhe arts li^ere not substantially involved, 
except perhaps on a casual, informal basis. 

The formal inclusion of hiiisjc";' however, occurred within a few of the 
two year cycles.^ This inclusion was partially due to the administrative and 
functional acAssibility to the mujic education staff members and facilities 
associated with the various cooperating institutions of higher learping. and 
partially to a realization of the outstanding qualities of this art as well as its 
educational advantages. Among the most note\vorthyof these are: 

1. .Music is'^a universal and natatal expression'of every.age group 
within mankind. Music expressipn is ubiquitous. It flourishes and 
IS cherished in all past and }*e^ent. prihiitive and advanced 
societies of mankind throughout the world. Thus, it is a human 
phenomenon too important to be educationally ignored. 

2. Music directly contributes to the'sdcial. aesthetic, physical, and 
intellectual development of each school child.#accordihg to his 
individual patterh*of growth and devejopment. 

1 Music is a tonal analogue of human emotive life.- As such, it 
provides children with marveloift opportunities for active and . 
dynamia,pmotional rtlease and expression that are both desirable 

• and unique. Thus, music activities rrtay pro^de a refrisWng change 
of pace in the school day Furtherinore. these activities help in 
developing sensitivity, awareness of subtleties, and learning modes 
that are dependent upon particular usage of various human senses 
and the creative imagination. ^ 

4. Music is a Subject wjth its 6wn discipline — its own structures, 
content, and related sjcills. Its products arcobxious. permanent 
and precise. . ♦ * '• 



5. Music provides the child with many opportunities for developing ^ 
self-esteem ariW self-realisation. 

6. Music signifies many activities, and every child can succeed in at • 
least one of jhem regardless, ^f his mental ability. Basic and initial ^ 
achievement m music activities is not necessarily contingenfupon 

^ extensive intellectual capacity, and therefore musiq may provide an 
* opportunity for success to some children , who >have difficulty 

• ^ . succeeding in other^ubjects. On the other hand, music may be so 
\ " profound and complex that comprehensiorf^of its elements and 
their usage may challenge the most advarJce acute oiinds. Its 
immortal masterworks are in themselves products of some of 
civilization's extraordinary individuals who possessed both genius 
and prodigious'powers of invention, investigation, and organiza- 
tion, *^ / ^ >^ 
f. Music helps the child develop** deeper understanding of various 
world culture groups, their nature, and their contributions to the 
general cultural heritage. ' 
8.. M usic gives the cl^ild a source of enjoyment he cao use throughout 
life, and one ofrits numerous associated professions may provide a 
future livelihood. ^ — 
Considered also in the initial stages was the fact that the Black and 
Mexican-American subcultures, from which many of the taj^et pnljlic 
school populgflions came, were rich in musical heritage, tradUmns, and 
literature. Quite frequently the literature of these subcultures includes a 
wealth of hriaterials passed on froq? primary sources throgJgh the oraUrqtc 
tradition rather than through primed media. It was^ f<jlt that indtgenou\ 
music could provide not only an opening key to rlapport and ^more ' 
generalized learning, but would also be central to the entire music progriln.' 
Since a number of the teachers, interns, administrators, and adjunct school 
personr^el ^1lH|piing parents were frequently from these particular 
subcultures, there was an immediate inroad in terms of natural internist and 
basic firsthand ^knowledge for implementing the intent through staff 
development projects, preservicc^coursework, and the associate(| curricula 
of -the public schools. 

' The developlment of Teacher Corps programs during the pa^ decade 
(;pincided remarkably .well with the emergence of a dramatic over supply of 
elementary teaching personnel. Upon iriUial consideration the resultant 
diminished demand for teachers might seem to present a danger-filled 
situation for those seeking to carry out lifelong careers as professional 
educators. But there were also certain I'esiiltant advantages not to be 
overlooked, and Teather Corps projects^made the most of them. 

The frantic, contii^al, and long-standing efforts to search out'and place 
, a teacher in every classroom, no matter how limited or well developed their 
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, backgrounds and capabilities mighl be. were relaxedlremendously. For the 

• first time, a period of relative "well-being" and stability settled over the 
profession. This stable situation gave the profession an unprecedented 
opportunity to reflect upon its^elf its goals, theories, methodologies, and 
materials and to analyze its inner workings, I he results of this analysis 
have become essentially manifested in two important outgrowths. The first 
of these has been the establishment of alternative means for educating 

• children, teachers, and public school staf f members, and the second has been 
the development of an array of accountability systems in professional 
education. v 

Since one of the major pur|yes of leacher Corps is to provide a 
research base for education increasing the effectiveness of various delivery 
systems at all levels, it seemed only natural that experimentation with these 
two manifestations should be central thrusts of more recent cycles. As a 
participant discipline, music fit well to the newly established thrusts. 

Among the alternative means investigatad for delivering a better music 
program were; mini-courses for teachers ta^ht on the public school campus ' 
rather than on the college campus; on-stfe workshops; prcservice training 
programs tliat involved university faculty members working with interns and 
staff members in the elementary ctessrooms; special evAing programs 
drawing teachers, parents, university faculty memHbr.s, chilflren.and interns 
together; special retreats; conferences; individualized projects; and even 
social events. 

I he music mini-course, fpr example, brought seasoned elementary 
teachers and a un^/ersity professor togetherat the ptiblic school site. Ways oV 
using music tu interject a change of pace in the child's school day were 
described, discussed, and demonstrated. Teachers were encouraged to sing 
and play simple songs with the aid of a portaharp. Sang records were 
presented and other basic classroom instruments were utilized to provide 
tasteful- accompaniments to listening records or to hig'hiight the underlying 
inpler-bent^iV^hafSicte^i^tic rhythms. Records cOOrdinated.with filmstrips 
or tcactier's guides tijat Concern topics of special interest were reviewed. 
Among l^en^ were The Smiihdonian Collei tiofH^of Classic Jazz. Primitive ' 
Music ofthe World. RhythrtuTiMlay!. Musiicof the Black Man in America.. , 
ChiUiryrTs Songs of Kle\icif\The Small Dancet. The Small Singer. Vol. I 
and It Folk Songs of /yfrica. Folk Songs of Latin America. Folk Songs of 
the Arab World, and Folk Songs of Israel.* 

Since school music specialists as well as elementary classroom teachejs 
were among the participants, a great dwl of discussion centered upjon how a 
cooperative approach to teaotiihg niirsic cMild be iipple*fcnted most 
effectively. It was decided fhat?1he speci^ist would ^jrimarily act as a. 
resource person ai;facilit«tor and" would be respopsible for«overseeing* the 
musical growth of^e chil^F<yi. On the 5ther han(ljl' classroom teacher 
would be respon.sible for providing basic musicjil enricffRe 
■ -. * ^ - 
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children, helping them develop basic ciincepls about the nature- of the arK/ 
, A further desired outgrowth of this type of course is that teachers would 
request placement of the demonstrated records, song materials, and 
equipment with in their respective schools for frequent classroom use. 
Perhaps music could be utill/ed effectively to reinforce and complement 
certain social studies, readings, or class projects. And perhaps, above all^ 
elementary teachers would gain or regain some basic confidence in carrying 
out basic classroom music activities. 

Classroom music activities generally center around the traditional so- 
called "fivefold" program. The components of this program are listening, 
singing, rhythmic movement, playing classroom instruments, and creativity. 
Specific teaching activities might include (I) teaching a simple listening 
lesson from a given record 'and stressing music dements and associated 
historical, social, and aesthetic informatum; (2) accurately teaching simple 
songs using the voice, instruments, or rWords; (3) introducing and using 
basic rhythmic activities (including folk daWes of various cultur^ groups); 
stressing musical elements and child physic^ growth and coordination 
objectives; (4) teaching the important musifcal instruments (rhythm, 
melody, and chordat) with songs, rhythmic Activities, and listening 
experience; and (6) developing creative activities, many of which correlate 
and integrate music with other aspects of the elcmentWy school curriculum. ^ 
There are several reasons why it is highly desirable for elementary 
clasiiroom teachers to be able td carry out at least ^ome of these basic 
activities with reasonable competence. In numerous J>uV"c school systems, 
there are no available music specialists at all (or sometimes specialists are 
available for only certain grade levels, usuaHy the upper oAes), and asaresug 
classroom teachers are required to teach their own rnusic. Because they know 
their children so well and because they have develo'ped fine generic teaching 
skills, classroom teachers are often able to teach music in a strikingly 
effective manner. Sometimes their lessons equal the quality of lessons taught, 
by itinerant mmic specialfsts, who frequently service several different 
schools, teaching up to eleven or twelve different classes and- 250-300 
students during each school day. Finally, since cliassroom teachers are with 
their children throughout the entire day, often in ajsinglc classroom, they are 
free to introduce musical activities as a refreshing change of pace or for 
integration purposes at exactly those moments when they arc needed most to 
produce the best results. 

As another example of an alternative mode for staff development 
through music Ve might consider a r^eCent Halloween program held at an 
elementary school designated as a Teacher Corps site. In this special evening 
event, several hund red anxious, eager children stood on a school cafetorium 
stage and sang enthusiasti^rally a program including one song with a text 
declaring. "The world is Wack, the-wory is white, together they make a 
beaiitiful sight," It was followed by a grouping of folk songs and dances in 
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cosuimc Iroin the Mexican- American heritage, feacher Corps interns 
provukd guitar and piano accompaniments. The ongoing permanent staff 
assi.sted in preparation, organization and handling the children The 
audience was tilled with proud parents, administrative staff members and 
associated universitv faculty members. The program directly emanated asan 
outgrowth of the preservice mUsiC component of the particular cycle. Noone 
could aoubt that this event climaxed an' exceedingly-rich musical and 
educative cooperative alternative experience for the staff parti,cipants Staff 
development took place in a subtle, yet forceful, fashion throughout all of 
the learning and teaching proces.ses leading to the program. Upon 
completion of the program, it was clearly obvious to all concerned that the 
program. was a success and had offered great personal satisfaction with a 
sense of significant accomplishment. 

On an informal basis perj^pips at the staff retreat, conference or 
e^^en social gathering music, as it affects the lives of children, becomes a 
Jrequent topic of conversation. This topic is hard to avoid since all children 
are musical and parlake of the art in one way or another and also because 
music IS an tr<cellent vehicle for knowing about human reality. Conversa- 
tion usually centers around the listening preferences of children, instru- 
mental endeavors, and various creative behaviors. Tfiis conversation in 

Itself, offers ample opportunities for staff <5evelopmen1f fa more casual type 
Seemingly, the main thing sought is advice on*musical guidance " 

At such informal affairs, staff group singing, dancing, or listening to 
small performance ensembles perhaps a mariachi band are valued 
activities, enhancing ^ general disposition toward mqsic as well at 
developing an esprit de corps and a good measure of fun. The educarional 
and social benefits of these are difficult to objectively measure 

I he staff development that ta,k<s place through an incorporated" 
leacher Corps music program sometimes ofccurs indirectly through aiding 
and working with preservice interns as they carry out their music teaching 
assignments. Acting as members of an assist-and-assess team when 
evaliiatiftn IS called for, iaserviceteachersarethemselvesquickly drawn upin 
the learning processes. Inmost instances, since we are defiling with generic ' 
teaching i^nd classroom management skills essenflaf for communication 
rather tj^an with in-depth musical content and skills per se. seaspned " 
^classroom teacjiers make excellent judges of the activities taught In 
numerous cases, their cyitiques are the majyisfeedback source to t* 
supervismg university faculty and aid imm^asVtrably in the desig 
appropriate follow-up or remedial activities. 

This brings us,to the second major'uend of the past decade affecting 
staff development and preservice candidates; the development of 
accountability systems. These systems, as they were variously developefl 
inspired an array of new terms - exit competency, behavioral objective^ 
module, mini-program or course, and marty mqfc (the aggregation of which 
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was termed "cducationese" by one recent reviewer) and they basically 
reflect central and timely educational concerns. These concerns focus upon 
the beliefs that 

(1) educational programs must be humanized and individualized, 

(2) programs must state the skills and knowledge to be acquired by 
students at the outset, 

(3) programs must provide reasonable ways of measuring, identify- 
ing, or documenting teacher and student competency or 
accomplishments and 

(4) programs must no permit students to progress beyond stated 

points until they have demonstrated specific accomplishments, 

regardless of the time Fequired to do so. 
* 

A great deal of emphasis is placed upon learning outcomes that are 
obvious and behavioristic in nature. These concerns were to reach out and 
touch university and public school staff members, interns, and public school 
youngsters alike. One of the most effective vehicles for the disseminatioif of 
these basic principles was the staffdevelopment program of an experimental 
nature incorporated within Teacher Corps cycles. 

Upon first consideration, the art of music, is nonverbal in its message 
and deals with both affective learning involving inward feelings and 
emotions as well as with substantive content, analysis, and logic. One might 
conclude that establishing a program of study so that the basic principles of 
accountability are met is at least a staggering feat, hardly worUiy ofj/heeffort 
or perhaps even a total impossibility. In fact, numerous musid«ducators 
have said as much A veritable "pen war" raged within the xw^q education 
profession over the issue until the traditionalists felt the so-called **threat'' 
lessening in intensity. By then, the imprint of the new/:r movements was 
mdelibly made, at)d a number of educators adopted either part or all of the 
basic tenets. Others, of course, would have no part of it, insisting on their 
right to academic freedom without infringement. 

Interestingly, close scrutiny shows that the performance branch of 
music study has almost always been tr&ditionally oriented toward 
demonstrated accountability. There has also been a marked tendency in this 
direction in music theory. In performance ~ "applied music** as it is 
customarily called at the college or university level - sjfudents progress from 
one level to the next demonstrating they can do specjfic performance tasks. 
Moreover, they must cover a certain body of pertinent literature. In short, 
progression from one level of study to the next depends primarily 
upon observable performance that can be evaluated by a specifically 
cpialified assessnrient group. In spite of this prescribed plan which involves a 
fair amount of objectivity, we are forced to recognize the existence of a point 
^beyond which its limitations become painfully jevident. For example, nrv>st 
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experts would agree that a superb performance of Bach's (Joldherg 
tananan., by RMph Kirkpatrick or (Jlenn Oould (outstanding keyboard 
artists) far exceeds the performance quality rendered by the fine even 
cxceptK)nal, graduate keyboard student. 

Practically, Where the fine arts and mass education of the nation's youth 
arc concerned, there can be great danger in dwelling upon exceptional 
accomphshments of the superstar rather than -p„n those accomplishments 
w,,h.n the grasp of most the average,.a^,ve average, and marginal 
achievers. The fact ,s, much about achievemfnt in the fine arts can be 
defined, expected, and logically demanded. Moreover, learning activities 

. may be sequenced in a logical fashion. The great pity is that so many 
practitioners within the a.ssociated music education professions have not 
chosen ,0 explicitly state and make the,se things known through one means 
or another. Perhaps there is safety in being nohcommital. In a recent 

.enthusiastically received speech to the Music Ed«cat(Jr» National 
C onference. John Porter. Superintendent of Instruction in Michigan spoke 
of accountability and reinforced this point, emphasizing that humanistic 
subject matter and accountability systems are indeed compatible, now a 
generally recognized fact," 

The question in this case becomes "how can studies in music bc^efined 

itaff'dJrHnlf/?'''H l"^ transmitted through given Teacher Corps 

staff development and internship programs to youngsters in the associated . 
schools. To answer this, one must conf^der carefully the music training of 

thepreserviceteachercandidate,forthistrainingconstitufesthccentral focal 
,po.nt of curriculum development, inservice training, and connecling agent 
between the university, public school, and other associated componenfs in 
the Teacher Corps cycles. 

^ At the outset it was decided that interns should be held accountahl<^fo 

demonstrate theirabilitytoteacheffectivelytochildren lessons involvingthe" 
^ fivefold centered activities already outlined - music listening, singing 
rhythmic movement, playing simple classroom instruments, and creative or 
correlative projects. To do this, however, it was also decided that interns 
needed to develop certain rudimentary music skills. Among these were: 

(1) the ability read simple melodies and sing or play them 
accurately. . , 

(2) the ability to identify and explain meter signatures in terms of 

metric beat, pulse, and rhythm of melodies and demonstrate basic 
conducting patterns, 

(3) the ability to identify and explain basic music notation (key 
signatures, symbols, etc.). and 

(4) the ability to play simple accompaniments as indicated by chord 

. symbols using either autoharp, ykelele, piano, bells, or recorder. \^ 
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AIL or nearly all. ot these desirable skills can be developed rather quickly it 
the competence level is set at a basic, functional level and the teaching 
material is enjoyable and directly useful in the public school situation. 

1 hese decisions were nol^made unilaterally. Ratfier, the total staff, the 
university personnel (music as well as non-music), and the interns made 
tht^m. I he first two groups, after the recommended competencies were 
initially proposed, went through an intensive and rewarding series of 
sessions devoted to negotiation, agreement and disagreeiYient, and shared 
learning. I his process constituted an exceedingly profitable staff 
development exercise for all. Indeed, there were fears at first, especially from 
those who had been out of direct contact with music, that the expertise 
needed to check out such specific competencies might not exist among the 
staff 

1 hcse fears, however, were quelled as negotiations continued and 
special information* sessions were instituted to go through the various 
expectations, one by one, to provide complete explanations, the exact plans 
for implementation, and anlple opportunities for questions and- answers. 
Upon final consideration, the expectations were modified and drawn up in a 
more complete and satisfactory form, and they were presented to the interns^ 
for information, further comment, and possible revision. 

Thereafter, in several of the cycles, the program of study was set in a 
miKlular format which basically included a title, rationale statement,^ 
objectives, prerequisite specifications, pre-assessments, learning alterna- 
tives, i^ost asseiiijiiwnts. remediation, and appended materials. 

^ The modules called for a variety of activities. Cognitive information was 
required concerning instruments of the orchestra, music notation, teaching 
materials, and other facets of the program. Formal typewritten presenta- 

* tions were formulated from studies relating to development of a mu&ic 
listening prQl^arn from pertinent cultural considerations and the 
contemporary^opular music scene. Specified musical skills in rhythmic and 
melodic reading were demonstrated individually on instruments^or with the 
voice. Most importantly, interns we're required^o utilize all that'was learned 
for planning and teaching lessons to school children. These lessons were 
evaluated by assist-and-assess teams which iycludcd staff members and the- 
university instructor in collaboration to uisufiJJiaUhe criteria competencies 
were met. Often these l«»sons Were video taped so that interns might study 

them <it their leisure 

The basic outlineofMl?5^004.00(HOU\is presented asan example of a 

music prograqfi'hiodulc I he module comes from the Eighth Cycle Teacher 
Corps Program of the University of Houston anti Houston Ihdependent 
School District. The Program, a two.year graduate internship leading to 
certification and a Master of Education degree, was focused on elementary 

• school education, urban education, and the education of Black and Chicano 
children. 



Module Title. Be|lnninf « Music IJ,ienlii| Pro|r«m from 
the Pertinent ( ultuml Herit<i|e and Conteirtpomry 
Popultr Jdioms 

Rationnle 

Most youngslers hear popular music played J^rvthe rad,o and television 
I hey arv exposed h. music stemming from the.r particular cultural heritage 
, perhaps at church, m their homes, at folk music festivals, or at social 
gi.ther.ngs. It seems appropriate to begm a' music listening proiram 

therefore with th.Mype(^fmus.candtointerrelateahdcorrelate.twith^facets 
ol their personal lives and the school curriculum. 

Such music can.al,sobe> iewedasa means of learning basic facts about 
composition, characteristics of the melody, the structure or form (often 
c verse retrayi alternation), harmony (often simple and easy to reproduce on 
guitar or auto-harp).'rhythm, instrumentation foften using electronic 
equipment and folk instrumentsy. MlJS-<5b5.00 (HQU) and its related 
, materials deal more extensively with teaching a listening lesson with 
^ emphasis on struct uri^^ features. ^ ^ 

Study ot music from a cui^ural heritage' viewpoint provides more 
understanding of what y\)ungster,s already value in they; lives. It develops 
scll-pKde. It opefls the doV^o appreciation ot various^r cultures and 
, .lluminates their contributions to humanity. Finally, it leadsMo^iudy and 
enii.yment ol all music through the basic elements. 

Object ivfs ' ' 

1. Ihe intern will prepare'a brief paper outlining characteristic 
features ol Afro- American and Mexican-American music. 

2. I he intern wilHdeyelopan annotated|Hiscography containing four 
or (i\e selections from each of tljp following categories" Afro- 
American music, Mexican-American music. fol|c music of Aher 

. lands, and pop mu^ic (rt.ck. soul. gosjTel. jazz. or.Amcrican folk) , 
Some ol these selections shouW be dfawn frotri rJiusic textbooks 
some Irom the l eacher Corps Resource tenter, and some from the 
lop F-orty" h.st in Houston. , ■ • , 

3. 11,e intern will present at lea.st one of his selections to his cl^ss with 

the purpo.sepf helpmg pupils developa multi-cultural appreciation 
ol music. " . > r 

Prerequisitf s * i . ' ' 

\ f here are no prerequisites to this modulfc. 



Pre-As!»€<i9mfnt 

!he pre-assossment consists of two parts: (I) the intern prepares ahd 
submits to his insiriiclou, through the team leader, his outline and 
discography: and (2) the intern teaches one selection to his class and 
presents to the tcan) leader or instructor a video tape of those lessons to be 
judged on effectiveness in presenting factors concerning cultural musical 
heritage to the class. , 

Learning Altern«tlves 

1. Read Samuel I>. Miller and Kenneth Muckelroy. "Let's Put 'S^uF 
in Your C lassroom Listening l esson." published in the National 
Jazz t:ihnator. I he article includes a rationale for inclusion of 
Soul in the music curriculum, and rt presents graphically t:oncise 
analyses of two selections chosen from the *'Top Forty'' in 
Houston, April 1-7, 1973. Jermaine Jackson is the soloist, , 

2. Look through public sclt^H>l textbooks to find examples of folk 
music from various cultures. Check into teacher*s manlials for 
background information. Preferably go through several grade 
levels of different textbook series in current state adoption. 

3. Study through resource units placed in the Resource Center. 
Among them, a re S. Brandsteiter (Folk Music from Other Lands), 
C. Foley (Music for the Culturally Different Child in the 
Flemeni^ry Grades), M. Mahavier and R. Ford (Afro-American, 
Golspel Oriented, and- Mexican Aperican), J. Camp and P. Hoffer 
(RiK'k Music), and Duncan and S. Johnson (Blues and Jazz 
Origins and Developments with a Survey of Styles and Artists). 

• 4. I i^^ten to recc^rds on your own. Many of the Forty'* arc 

recorded on inexpensive 45 rpm discs, 

5. Read booksorarticlejion theseareas. You will find in theX^urce 
* Center, Eileen Southern^ The Music of Black Ameri^afhs^ 

, history, and her Readings in Black American Music, a mos^ 
interesting collection of reading ranging from slave days to 
Mahaha Jackson and William Grant Still. Both are published by 
Norton and Company, Inc. ^ 

6. Design your own learning alternatives. 

Post- Assessment 

Tfie post-asseiiiment consists of two parts: ( I Mh^uitern prepares and 
submitsio instructor through the team leader his outlinelrod discography; 
and (2) the intern teaches one selection to his class and presents to the team 
leader or inst ructor a video tape of those lessons to be judged on effectiveness 
in presenting factors concerning cultural musical heritage to the class. 
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Rrmrdiatiun ' • 

Remediation priKcdures would include those activities designed by the 
intern, his team leader, and or the instructor. 

The Fleventh C vcle leacher Corps Program, currently located within 
the same cducationarmilieu as the Fnglish C vcle, also includes a music 
component.' While again- closely coordinating university instruction with 
public school teaching and observation Activities, it is not specifically a 
modulan/ed program. Yet. ,he same general types of intern performance 
outcomes are expected As an additional feature, however, fe\^er interns are 
involved m the preservice portion of the program, and a greater ehiphasis on 
stall development through a number of already outlined activities has been 
made. 

In discussing the music component of these particularly relevant 
leacher C orps cycles, we conclud-e that the results tightly involve learning 
processes affecting the educational behavior of a number of different people 
at various levels of the profession school staff, university personnel 
interns, and public school students. It is exceedingly difficult to talk about 
one group t he staff and its development, without discussing all of the 
others. The programs, their -thrusts, and activities were exceedingly 
integrated to the point where all persons involved went through aft 
alternative learning development program and transformation. This 
alternative program, because it came during this particular period of 
American education, because it myotved minority children, inner city 
.schools, onsite instruction, and staff development, offered a mo%i unique 
ifnd rewarding experience. Therefore, unexperienced awareness of perti- 
nent ctiltural background was coupiet^for many participants with 
newer educational theory and practice. A9ditionally, of course, is the fact 
thai the beauties and joys of music were incorporated in a planned 
educational, and relevant way. And regardless of the format, the student 
population, or the particular thrust, music lent itself easily to successful 
incorporation. 
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FOOTNOTES 



• l itle'^V-B ol Higher Fducation Act of !965. 

'Cycles six, eight, and eleven utili?ing professorial personnel from the 
University ot Houston arc examples, Titcse particular cycles included staff 
development and preserVice programs in art as well, and they will be the 
cycles around which most of the present discussion centers. 

n he statements are based on those drawn up by the writer and his 
colleagues in collaboration and statements found in Music in Elemeniary 
hchumion. Austm, l exas: Texas Education Agency, 1974, bulletin 743, p. 1. 

^RespectTvely, these albums may be identified as Smithsonian 
Institution ffP6 11891: Fthnic holkways library #FE 4581 (selected and 
edited by Henry Cowell); Silver Burdett Records #8 ! 18P-f00927 and book 
(Edna Doll and Mary Nelson): Bowmar #8-1442/145^ (by ALbcrt J. 
McNeil and Roberta McLaughlin); Bowmar #B-112 (by Roberta*' 
Mcl,aughlin and Lucille Wo^); Bowmar #B-550 (edited by Liicile Wood): 
Bowmar #Br525 (by Roberta AlcLaughlin and Lucille Wood); Bowmar #B 
400\ (by Roberta McLaughhn): Bowmar #4004 (by Roberta McLaughlin); 
Bowmar #B-3009 (by Sally Monsour):,and Bowmar #B 4010 (by Roberta 
McLaughlin). 

^These activities were drawn up by the wjiter and his colleagues in 
collaboration. • 

^John Porter, Superintendent of Instruction, Michigan, "Account- 
ability; Humanistic Goals,** speech de+ivered to the Music Educators 
National Conference, Atlantic City, March 11, 1976. " " 
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